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ST. THOMAS’ PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 


The First Church in Western Pennsylvania 


By Charles W. Dahlinger 


It is not generally known that the Episcopalians organ- 
ized the pioneer church west of the Alleghany Mountains 
where the English language was used, and erected the first 
house of worship in that entire territory. Only the little 
church at the Moravian Indian Mission on the Beaver River, 
and the churches at the Moravian Indian Missions in the Tus- 
carawas Valley in the present State of Ohio antedated it. 
The German Reformed Church in German township, Fayette 
County, was built in 1770, the year of the construction of 
St. Thomas’ Church. 

At an early day in what is now West Pike Township, 
Washington County, but which was then part of Youghio- 
gheny County, Virginia, there was a settlement of Church 
of England people, the leading man among them being Jona- 
than West. Some years before the Revolution they organ- 
_ized a parish and built a log church on Mr. West’s farm seven 
miles from Brownsville and twenty-six miles from Pitts- 
burgh, on the path which is today the Brownsville and Pitts- 
burgh road. It was called St. Thomas’ Church. Rev. J. P. 
Norman, M. D., who was rector of the church from 1872 to 
1875, in connection with ministering to St. Paul’s Church in 
Monongahela City, and St. John’s Church in West Browns- 
ville, in an address delivered on November 15, 1915, before 
the Historical Society of the Episcopal Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, said that the date cut on a log in the front of the 
church was 1770, which would indicate that this was the 
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year of its erection. Afred Creigh, in his History of Wash- 
ington County, on what authority is not known, gives the 
date as 1777. The building was situated on the summit of 
a long steep hill, was almost square, being thirty feet long 
by twenty-six or twenty-seven feet in width, and was two 
stories in height with a gallery inside for the slaves, which 
went around three sides of the building. The stairs lead- 
ing to the gallery were inside of the church. Some years 
after the church was erected, Thomas West, who then owned 
the farm on which it stood, for the nominal consideration 
of five shillings, conveyed the church and the acre of land 
by which it was surrounded, to Thomas Dowler, William 
Crawford, Henry Gregg, John Gregg, Frederick Cooper, 
Jacob Springer, James Ellis, Edward Morton, Robert Kerr, 
William Riggs, Jacob Crabs and John Housh, vestrymen 
and trustees of the church. The Rev. Robert Ayres was the 
first rector of whom there is any knowledge. The church 
and the rector are both of peculiar interest, because in front 
of this building and by this rector, in 1794, during the 
darkest days of the Whisky Insurrection, a decided stand 
was taken in favor of law and order. Creigh (2) tells the 
story: While the insurgents were marching toward Parkin- 
son’s Ferry, now Monongahela City, they stopped at the 
church, in which Mr. Ayres was then preaching, and for his 
sentiments, he advocating the loyalty of the citizens toward 
the government, the insurgents took him from the pulpit, 
determined to shoot him, but finally set him free, when he 
returned to the church and finished his sermon. 

In the first two decades of the nineteenth century, St. 
Thomas’ Church was the most important Episcopal Church 
in Western Pennsylvania, far outranking Trinity Church, 
the first Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh. It was here that 
in 1819 the few Episcopal clergymen in Western Pennsyl- 
vania met and set in motion a movement for the organiza- 
tion of a diocese for the Western country to comprise the 
western counties of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the state 
of Ohio, which resulted eight years later in the formation of 
the Diocese of Ohio. 

The Episcopalians were liberal in the use of their build- 
ing, and at intervals for many years, other denominations 
were permitted to worship there. Thus services were held 
in the church by Old-school Presbyterians, by Cumberland 
Presbyterians, by Free-will Baptists and by others. In 1870 
when Creigh wrote, the church had been weather-boarded on 
the outside, had plastered walls and was ceiled overhead. A 
unique feature was a stone in the gallery, seventeen inches 
by twenty in size, on which was inscribed: “Surely the Lord 








All that remained of St. Thomas’ Church in 1915. Members of the 
Historical Society of the Episcopal Diocese of Pittsburgh 
are in the foreground. 
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is here. How dreadful is this place. This is no other but 
the house of God and gate of heaven. A. D. 1791.” 

In the later years of the church’s existence Episcopal 
services were held there only intermittently. When Mr. 
Norman was rector he conducted services monthly, which 
were well attended. Locally the church was also known 
as the “Old West Church,” after the West family, who 
generation after generation worshipped there. They kept 
the church in repair, and when they died or moved away 
it fell into disuse, and thirty-five or forty years ago was 
abandoned. Today only the frame work of badly rotted 
logs remains, and the surrounding land, and the graves of 
the pioneers are shaded by a growth of sumacs and young 
trees. The ground is enclosed by the remains of a stone 
wall, in many places fallen into decay, and is covered with 
coarse grass; and myrtle, symbol of love and death, creeps 
over the graves. 
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THE FRONTIER POLICY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
BY GEORGE ARTHUR CRIBBS 


THE DEFENCE OF THE FRONTIER. 


CHAPTER III. 
1682-1800 


The Quaker’s Attitude Toward War. 
(Continued from January number.) 


Pacifism was one of the fundamental tenets of the So- 
ciety of Friends. War, according to their view, could not 
be justified in any form. They followed the teaching of 
Christianity that the nations should beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks. “Nor,” 
argues Penn, “ought they for this to be obnoxious to Civil 
Government: since if they cannot fight for it, they cannot 
fight against it, which is no mean security to any state.” (1) 
They were firm believers in the state and bowed obediently 
to its authority except when the law’s demands clashed with 
those of their consciences. (2) Then they were adamant. 
Whenever, in spite of their political opposition, provisions 
were made for raising a militia in Pennsylvania, they as a 
society remained sullenly inactive. even when not expressly 
excused from the action of the law. (3) He who lived ac- 
cording to the true principals of religion, they contended, 
needed no other protection than that of the God “Who for 
the Sake of ten righteous Persons would have spared even 
the Cities of Sodom and Gomorrah.” (4) 


It was, however, impossible to hold all their members, 
particularly the younger and more progressive, to this or- 
thodox but unnatural doctrine. There soon appeared a con- 
siderable minority who, although they held the orthodox 
belief as to offensive war, maintained that in case of attack 
a defensive war was clearly justifiable. (5) These at times 


(1) PENN, WILLIAM, Rise and Progress of the People called Quak- 





ers, 37 

(2) Votes of Assembly, II, 99. “That the Majority of the Inhabi- 
tants of this Province being of the People called Quakers, 
religiously persuaded against war, and therefore cannot be 
active therein; yet are as fully persuaded, and believe it to 
be their bounden Duty to pay Tribute, and yield due Obedi- 
ence to the Powers God has set over them in all things, as far 
as their religious persuasions can permit.” 

(3) Col. Rec., XV, 418. 

(4) Votes of Assembly, III, 367. 

(5) FRANKLIN, Autobiography, 151. 
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even took part in military operations, (1) but their action 
was always promptly repudiated by the society. 

A distinction was also made between warfare and the 
preservation of internal peace. Their state existed primari- 
ly for the maintenance of public order; and if its existence 
was to continue, it must have the power to protect itself 
against internal insurrections and rebellions. (2) It must 
maintain order if necessary at the point of the magistrate’s 
sword. The execution of a criminal, whose existence 
threatened the life and property of every individual within 
the state, was considered quite different from the killing 
on the battlefield of a soldier whose only crime was obedi- 
ence to the command of his sovereign. The Quakers sym- 
pathized with and aided in raising money for the construc- 
tion of a fort below the city of Philadelphia as a protection 
against pirates. (3) Some even aided in the work of con- 
struction. 

While the Quakers were principled against participating 
personally in any military undertaking, they did not con- 
demn the use of arms by others. Franklin states that the 
defence of the province was not disagreeable to them as 
long as they were not required to assist in it. (4) When 
in times of public danger the governor stated to the as- 
sembly his purpose to put the province in a condition for 
defence, they offered usually no objection as long as mili- 
tary service remained purely a voluntary matter. (5) 

Penn himself was opposed to the use of force as has been 
shown by the quotation from his Brief Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the People Called Quakers. He also drew 
up a plan for the pacification of Europe. (6) When con- 
fronted with the actual necessities of government, his ac- 


(1) Mem. Pa. Hist. Soc., X, 130-136. 

(2) Bupp, THoMAS, Good Order Established in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, 73. “I do believe it to be both lawful and expedi- 
ent to bring offenders to justice by the power of the magis- 
trate’s sword, which is not to be used in vain, but may be 
used against such as raise Rebelliens and Insurrections 
against the Government of the Country, be they Indians or 
others, otherwise it is vain for us to pretend to Magistracy 
or Goverment.” 

(3) True and Impartial State of the Province of Pennsylvania, 49 

ROUSSELOT DE SurRGY, Historie naturelle et Politique de la Pennsyl- 
vanie, 201. “La crainte de tomber en un instant an pouvoir 
des corsaires ennemis, leur fit supprimer toutes representa- 
tions. Quelquesuns meme y travaillerent de leurs mains 
d’autre s fournirent de l’argent, & toutes les provisions neces- 
saires.” 

(4) FRANKLIN, Autobiography, 151. 

(5) Votes of Assembly, II, 274. 


(6) See Old South Leaflets, III, No. 75. 
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tions did not conform exactly to his theory. He accepted 
from the king a charter which empowered him to levy, must- 
er, and train troops, to make war, and to pursue enemies 
or robbers even beyond the limits of the province. (1) 
These are rather extensive military powers for a peaceful 
minded Quaker, (2) yet there is no record that Penn pro- 
tested against them. James Logan testifies that in the 
few years during which the proprietor administered *he 
government in person he found himself so embarrassed 
between his evident duties as a governor and his expressed 
convictions as a Quaker that he was determined, if he had 
remained, to perform those duties through a deputy. (3) 
During his absences he almost invariably appointed non- 
Quaker deputy governors. That this was not a premedi- 
tated policy can hardly be assumed. James Logan is the 
most important example of those who refused to be bound 
by the principle of non-resistance. In 1741 he wrote a letter 
to the yearly meeting in which he upheld defensive war- 
fare. (4) While condemning offensive war, he maintained 
that the bearing of arms for self defence is lawful. The 
Quakers, he says, “although they allege they cannot for 
Conscience-sake bear Arms, as being contrary to the peace- 


(1) HazarD, Annals, 496. 

(2) Votes of Assembly, TH, 365. Governor Thomas to Assembly. 
“A mind employed as mine has been, about the Defence of the 
Province, has long since made itself acquainted with the 
Powers granted in the Royal Charter for that End; and I 
think that it may be reasonably concluded___that the first 
Proprietor, tho’ one of the People called Quakers, must have 
entertained an Opinion (however different from yours) of the 
Lawfulness and Necessity of bearing Arms in the Defence of 
his Government against the Invasion of Enemies, otherwise 
he would not have accepted of the Powers of a Captain General 
in that Charter.” 

(3) Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, VI, 407. 
James Logan to the Yearly Meeting, 1741: “And I am a wit- 
ness that in those two years, or somewhat less, that the Pro- 
prietor took the Administration on himself, when last here, 
He found himself so embarrassed between the indespensible 
Duties of Government on the one Hand, and his profession on 
the other, that he was determined, if he had staid, to act by a 
Deputy.” 

(4) Ibid, VI, 402-411. This letter was refused a reading in the 
meeting. Besides the quotation given in the text, the following 
extract is interesting: “But as I have always endeavored to 
think and act consistently myself, observing Friends had laid 
it down for their Principle, That Bearing of Arms, even for 
Self-Defence, is unlawful; being of a different Opinion in this 
Respect, though I ever condemned offensive War, I, therefore, in 
a great Measure, declined that due attendance on their Meet- 

ings of Business, which I might otherwise have given.” 
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able Doctrine of Jesus (whose Disciples nevertheless are 
known to have carried Weapons) yet, without regard to 
others of Christ’s Precepts, full as express, against laying 
up Treasure in this World, and not caring for the morrow, 
they are as intente as any others in amassing Riches.” 


The Quaker principles were put to their first serious test 
at the outbreak of the French and Indian War. The fron- 
tier inhabitants, incensed by the depredations of the In- 
dians, demanded protection by a military organization. The 
Quakers stoutly opposed it In opposition to the petitions 
for defence came their addresses protesting against the use 
of force and the payment of a tax for such purposes. (1) 
Committees were sent to interview all those with whom 
they had any connections; their sermons were adapted to 
show the sin of taking up arms and to presuade the people 
to remain true to their principlies. (2) Some even declared 
that Braddock’s Defeat had come as a just judgment for 
attempting to disturb the French in their settlements. (3) 
In 1757 the bodies of a number of inhabitants who had been 
killed and scalped at Swatara Gap were paraded through 
Lancaster as a spectacle for some Quakers who were then 
in that town. (4) 


When, as the war forced upon the government the adop- 
tion of a military policy, the pacifists felt their grip upon 
the government relaxing, they formed themselves into an 
extralegal society pledged to maintain, as far as possible, 
the old doctrines. This was known as The Friendly Asso- 
ciation for regaining and preserving Peace with the In- 
dians by pacific Measures. During the next few years 
they, with the aid of the Germans, voluntarily contributed 
several thousand pounds toward regaining the good will of 
the Indians. (5) They began in 1756 by opposing a decla- 
ration of war against the Indians until pacific measures 
had first been tried. Finding that the governor and council 
did not agree with their plans, they addressed a letter to 
the general assembly. Their efforts to gain this point, how- 
ever, were in vain. They continued nevertheless to write 
letters to officers, intrude at treaties, and make presents 


(1) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., II, 487. Quaker protest against raising 
money for defence: “We apprehend many of Us will be under 
necessity of suffering rather than Consenting Thereto by the 
payment of a Tax for such Purposes.” 

(2) Ibid, 4th ser., II, 478. 

(3) Ibid, 489. 

(4) BLAcH, THOMAS, Letters and Papers relating chiefly to the 
Provincial History of Pennsylvania, 78. 

(5) Proup, History of Pennsylvania, II, 335. 
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to the Indians in spite of the protests of the governor and 
proprietors that such actions tended to prevent the suc- 
cessful issue of the government’s plans. (1) In 1757 they 
advanced money to aid in sending messengers to the Ohio 
Indians in order, if possible, to regain their friendship. (2) 
During Pontiac’s War they were still active. (3) 

The Quaker’s doctrine was severely criticised by many 
of his contemporaries, but he seems to have acted accord- 
ing to what he considered the wisest policy. His mistakes 
were made, to a great extent, because he did not understand 
the facts. During the early years his principles had been 
successful in maintaining the peace, and now when diffi- 
culties were arising, he thought that peace could be re- 
gained by a rigid prosecution of the old policy. Living in 
the southeastern corner of the province, he knew little of 
the frontier. He interpreted all news in terms of the olden 
days when Quakers and Indians smoked together in the 
shade of the elms. He did not understand that the restless 
progress of the western pioneers had now aroused in the 
heart of the Indian the apprehension that he would soon be 
driven from his hunting grounds. His policy had kept the 
peace for the first half century when whites were few and 
land was plenty; and now without considering the great 
change in conditions, he felt that upon him developed the 
task of making the policy succeed still. 

The Quakers, however, were not the only pacifists. Many 
of the Germans, belonging to various sects, were also op- 
posed to war. (4) Then, too, having come so recently from 
the fatherland, they had not yet developed a sense of pro- 
vincial patriotism. The struggle between the French and 
the English did not concern them. “They say it is all one 
to them which king gets the country, since, if they remain 
quiet, they will be permitted to enjoy their Estates, under 
the Conqueror, whoever he is; and as they have, many of 
them, lived under Popish rulers on their own Country, they 
give out that they know the worst that can happen.” (5) But 


(1) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., II, 836-837. 
Col. Rec., VII, 647-648. 

(2) Ibid, 391. A receipt from George Croghan to the Friendly As- 
sociation for one hundred pounds which they had contributed 
“for regaining and preserving Feace with the Indians by Pa- 
cific Measures, to be employed in sending messengers to the 
Ohio Indians, and obtaining a Conference with them, in order 
to endeavor to settle the Differences between them and the Sub- 
jects of His Majesty in this and the adjacent Provinces.” 

(3) Ibid, IX, 141. 

(4) ROUSELLOT DE SurGy, Historie, 223. “Ils sont encore plus en- 
nemis de la violence que les Quakers: car ils ne se permettent 
pas meme de l’employer pour leur propre defense.” 

(5) SmituH, Brief State, 29. 
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in the heat of the war, when their lands were being de- 
vastated, their homes destroyed and their families murder- 
ed, they unlike the Quakers, often abandoned their pacific 
principles and joined in the defence of the province. This 
was probably due primarily to their position on the frontier 
where the necessity of defence was manifiest. The Ger- 
mans knew at first hand the conditions of which the Quak- 
ers, situated about Philadelphia, heard only reports. 

Some historians of early Pennsylvania like to dwell upon 
the pacific principles of the Quakers and the readiness with 
which the Indians were captivated by their just and friend- 
ly measures. According to one of them the Quakers lived 
unharmed while others were being murdered all about them. 
(1) Only two Quakers, he writes, were killed by Indians 
during the period of the wars, and these only when evi- 
dence appeared to show that they had given up their pa- 
cific principles. It is probably true that but few Quakers 
lost their lives in the Indian wars. This, however, was not 
due so much to the Indian’s making a distinction between 
Quaker and non-Quaker as it was to the fact that the ter- 
ritory occupied by the Quakers was comparatively secure. 
Between them and the danger line was a broad belt of 
Scotch, Irish, and Germans in whose blood the thirst of the 
tomahawk was quenched before it could threaten these 
friends of peace. 


Frontier Conditions. 


The Quaker method of preserving peace was eminently 
successful during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
The Indians lived usually on terms of friendship with his 
white neighbor. He was ready to furnish food, assistance, 
or protection whenever they were needed. (2) His love 
for Penn was almost unbounded. (3) There were naturally 
occasional differences on questions of land or trade. But 
before 1750 the great majority of these differences were 
easily adjusted; the question of an Indian war was seldom 
seriously involved. During the earlier years attacks were 
feared from the sea rather than from the forest. (4) In 








(1) APPLEGARTH, A. C., Quakers in Pennsylvania, 54-56. One case 
was that of a young man who carried a gun with him on his 
way to work in order to shoot some squirrels. The other case 
was that of a young Quaker woman who had not been molested 
while others were being killed in great numbers. At last her 
fear became so great that she fled to a fort for safety. The 
Indians, thinking that she had deserted her pacific principles, 
killed her. 

) Bubp, Good Order, 65. 

Col. Rec., I1, 628; III, 288. 


(2 
(3) 
(4) N. Y. Col. Does., IV, 965. 
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(1) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., II, 836-837. 

Col. Rec., VII, 647-648. 

(2) Ibid, 391. A receipt from George Croghan to the Friendly As- 
sociation for one hundred pounds which they had contributed 
“for regaining and preserving Peace with the Indians by Pa- 
cific Measures, to be employed in sending messengers to the 
Ohio Indians, and obtaining a Conference with them, in order 
to endeavor to settle the Differences between them and the Sub- 
jects of His Majesty in this and the adjacent Provinces.” 

(3) Ibid, IX, 141. 

(4) ROUSELLOT DE SurRGy, Historie, 223. “Ils sont encore plus en- 
nemis de la violence que les Quakers: car ils ne se permettent 


pas meme de l’employer pour leur propre defense.” 
(5) SmitH, Brief State, 29. 
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1709, for example, Governor Charles Gookin communicated 
to the assembly as follows: “The boldness of our Enemies 
this summer, in Plundering Lewis, Watering in our Bay, 
and sounding it as they passed along, is so remarkable, that 
it may justly give us occasion to apprehend a nearer visit; 
_._._But at present we are so unprovided, that there is no 
money to pay an Express on any occasion.” (1) Many de- 
mands were made by the crown for military aid against the 
French and Spanish, but until the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century there was no question of an attack upon 
the Pennsylvania frontier. 

In April, 1728, however, Indian alarms frightened the 
frontier inhabitants of the County of Philadelphia and 
caused them to petition the government to take such mea- 
sures as might be deemed necessary for their protection. 
Less than two weeks later, May 10, 1728, the inhabitants 
of Colebrookdale informed the governor that the Indians 
had already fallen upon the frontier settlers and that aid 
was imminently necessary. (2) In 1743, when the situa- 
tion was becoming much more serious, Governor George 
Thomas who had formerly, on account of the defenceless 
condition of the province, petitioned the crown to order for 
their safety, was directed and required to lay before the 
king whatever plans he apprehended it would be necessary 
to adopt for the security of the province. (3) In 1745 the 
back inhabitants of Lancaster County petitioned the Gov- 
ernment to provide them with arms and ammunition, but in 
spite of the governor’s recommendation that the petition 
be granted, it was laid unanswered on the table. (4) Thus 
Quaker opposition to war left the frontier unprotected. 

The event that finally awakened the Quakers to the seri- 
ousness of the situation and forced them to turn over the 
control of the government to those who were not principled 
against the use of arms was the attempt by the French to 
appropriate the western part of the province. Pennsyl- 
vania was expanding gradually westward; Canada was 
throwing out feelers to the south On the Ohio their inter- 
ests clashed. As early as 1719 Governor Keith became ap- 
prehensive of the growing power of the French. He urged 
upon the Lords of Trade the erection of a fort on Lake Erie 
to check their southern advance. (5) He feared, too, that 
the Six Nations would be enticed away from the English 
(1) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., I, 305. 
(2) Ibid, 1st ser., I, 209, 213. 
(3) Ibid, I, 636. 

(4) Votes of Assembly, IV. 24. 
(5) Olden Time, I, 7. 
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interest. (1) After the migration of the Delawares and 
Shawanese to the west James Logan became very earnest 
in his portrayal to the proprietors of the French danger. 
In 1731 he prepared a memorial on the state as the British 
Plantations which was presented to Walpole, (2) but that 
minister was too busy with his own concerns to notice in- 
terests so distant. Even the assembly seems to have ap- 
preciated the danger. (3) The friendly Indians of the west 
advised the building of a fort and the taking of aggressive 
measures, but their advice was not followed. (4) The only 
English west of the Alleghanies were the traders, who were 
sometimes seized and carried away as prisoners to Canada 
without the least struggle or opposition. Upon the very 
eve of the conflict, when the rumor of war was the chief 
subject of conversation in Philadelphia, it was generally 
ridiculed by the people as false. (5) 

The frontier of Pennsylvania was, therefore, practically 
defenceless when the struggle started in 1754. It was not, 
however, until after Braddock’s defeat that the province 
began to reap the fruits of its listless policy. The remainder 
of the shattered army was withdrawn from the frontier. 
The Delawares, Shawanese, and many other Indian nations 
went over to the French who promised to return to them 
their hunting grounds. (6) General Shirley refused to fur- 
nish protection by the regular troops, saying that Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Maryland were populous enough to 
protect themselves. (7) The Indians fell first upon the 
inhabitants west of the Susquehanna. The settlement at 
the Great Cove was attacked, the houses burned, six per- 
sons killed, and seventeen carried away. The settlers of 
the frontier counties were driven into the interior, (8) and 


(1) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., I, 361. William Keith to the Governor of 
New York: “The prudent apprehensions which we ought to 
have of the extravagant Growth of the French Settlements upon 
the Back of these Colonies, and the Inconveniences which must 
follow upon the Success of their Jesuits in debauching many 
out of the five Nation Indians from the English to a French 
Interest, are very fully and clearly set forth in your letter to 
me of the 20th of December last --_-.” 

(2) Olden Time, I, 8. 

(3) Votes of Assembly, III, 169. Assembly to Governor; “We can- 
not be without just Apprehensions of the daily Encroachments 
of the French, as well upon our frontiers, and our Indians, as 
those of our neighboring Colonies. This danger now seems 
very imminent;-__-.” 

(4) Pa. Arch, 1st ser., II, 238. 

(5) BALCH, Letters and Papers, 31. 

(6) Col. Rec., V1, 768. 

Pa. Arch., 4th ser., II, 474. 

Col. Rec., VI, 767. 
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in November and December the incursions were extended 
east of the Susquehanna River. (1) In November, Gana- 
denhutten, a Maravian settlement on the west branch of 
the Delaware, was burned and six persons killed. 

During 1756 and 1757 the frontiers were still in danger. 
Cumberland and York counties were almost depopulated. (2) 
Fort Granville was burned by the enemy; Fort Shirley was 
evacuated by the governor’s order. (3) The people every- 
where were dispirited and clamoring for protection. The 
Indians pressed forward scalping and murdering as far as 
Swatara and Paxtang. It appeared that Lancaster was to 
become once more a frontier town, (4) but now upon a re- 
ceding instead of upon an advancing front. The year 1758, 
however, brought relief. 

During the remainder of the war the frontier of Penn- 
sylvania was practically secure, but hardly had peace been 
declared when the storm broke forth again. The Indians, 
not the French, were now the instigators. Under their 
leader, Pontiac, they strove to hurl back the tide of whites 
which was driving them gradually westward. Almost with- 
out warning they fell upon the frontier settlers. Forts 
Pitt and Ligonier alone held out. Houses and mills were 
burned. The inhabitants of the West huddled together 
within the protecting walls of Fort Pitt; those east of the 
Alleghanies fled toward Lancaster and Philadelphia. (5) 
The ripe crops in the deserted fields stood waiting in vain 
for the reaper. The despondent settlers had so little faith 
in the expedition which was sent for their relief that none 
of them would join it, (6) although their service, on ac- 
count of their acquaintance with the country, would have 
been of great value. Bouquet, nevertheless, succeeded in 
relieving Forts Ligonier and Pitt and in once more bringing 
peace to the distressed frontier. 

In 1774 hostilities again commenced on account of the 
murder of some Indians by Virginians. The usual panic 
ensued. (7) The back settlers fled from their homes. There 








(2) Ibid, VII, 120, 233. 

(3) Ibid, VII, 278. 

(4) Batcu. Letters and Papers. 79. Edwards Shippen to James 
Burd: “You will see by the inclosed papers, that the savages 
have been committing some murders near Swatara, and it ap- 
pears to me that unless the Militia Act be passed, with the 
Governor’s amendments, we of this borough (Lancaster) shall, 
in less than a month, become the frontiers.” 

(5) SMITH WILLIAM, An Historical Account of the Expedition 
Against the Ohio Indians in the year 1764. 

(6) Ibid, 12. 

(7) Col. Rec., X, 192. 
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was fear of a general war, but the conflict was happily con- 
fined within rather narrow limits. 

During the Revolution the red allies of the English com- 
mitted their customary depredations. The Ohio Country 
and the upper Susquehanna Valley were the greatest suf- 
ferers. The western inhabitants were again driven into the 
forts where they could get no food from their plantations. 
(1) Stockades with store houses were erected at Ligonier 
and Hannastown at public expense to protect the people 
and their goods. The massacres in Cherry and Wyoming 
valleys in the upper Susquehanna district are too well known 
to require more than a passing mention. After the Revo- 
lution isolated clashes still took place. (2) There were oc- 
casional alarms, (3) but the days of widespread destruc- 
tion were over. The Ohio settlements like a wedge were 
forcing the danger farther west. It was only when the 
Indians were elated by their victories over Harmar and St. 
Clair that there were serious apprehensions that they would 
again fall upon Pennsylvania in numbers. “The late dis- 
aster of the army,” wrote the inhabitants of Pittsburgh to 
the governor in 1791, “must greatly effect the safety of this 
place. There can be no doubt but the enemy will now come 
foreward, and with more spirit, and greater numbers than 
they ever did before, for success will give confidence, and 
secure allies....The Indians at present hostile are well ac- 
quainted with the defenceless situation of the town. Dur- 
ing the late war there was a garrison at this place, though, 
even then, there was not such a combination of the savage 
nations, nor so much to be dreaded from them. At present 
we have neither garrison, arms, nor ammunition to defend 
the place.” (4) 


(1) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., V, 471. “The Distressed situation of our 
Cuntery is such, that we have no Prospect But Disolation and 
Distruction, the whole country on the north side of the Rode 
from the Alegany Mountains to the River is all kept close in 
forts;_.__In short there is very few Days there is not some 
murder committed on some part of our frontiers.” 

(2) Col. Rec., XVI, 306. 

Pa. Arch., 1st ser., XI, 377. James Marshall to Benjamin 
Franklin: “From numerous applications by the frontier In- 
habitants, in the County of Washington, especially in that part 
of the county, where the families were killed last fall: I found 
it necessary early in the spring to order on duty, about twenty 
men, and to continue from time to time, nearly that number.” 

(3) Pittsburg Gazette, October 27, 1787. A report was received 
that some warriors having with them four scalps were en- 
camped about sixty miles west of the town. A band of forty 
inhabitants marched out in quest of them, but their search was 


in vain. 
(4) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., IV, 675. 
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Throughout these wars defence became gradually more 
difficult on account of the increasing extent of the frontier. 
In 1756 the frontier east of the Susquehanna River followed 
the line of the Blue Hills; west of that river it might be 
roughly drawn as a semicircle with a one hundred mile 
radius from Harris’ Ferry. During the Revolution it ex- 
tended from Wyoming to Pittsburgh. It was impossible 
to defend this line efficiently. The Indian method of fight- 
ing complicated the question. Their attacks were not made 
in large bodies; but parties of from five to twenty would 
creep noiselessly upon their unsuspecting victims, kill, scalp, 
and be gone before an alarm could be spread. Forts were 
of little avail against such a method of warfare unless the 
whole population could be gathered within their walls. The 
vast uncharted wilderness in which a campaign against the 
Indians must be carried on made it a thing of dread to the 
soldiers. “There is no refreshment for the healthy nor re- 
lief for the sick. A vast inhospitable desert, unsafe and 
treacherous, surrounds them, where victories are not de- 
cisive, but defeats are ruinous; and simple death is the 
least misfortune which can happen to them.” (1) 

The settlers on account of the lack of arms were often 
unable to defend themselves. During the earlier years this 
was due primarily to the poverty of the immigrants; all 
their surplus capital was expended in clearing and improv- 
ing their lands. (2) But in later years it was often a case 
of negligence or carelessness. When Indian hostilities 
threatened in 1791, not more than one sixth of the western 
militia had guns. The considerable period of peace which 
preceded this outbreak had given them confidence that they 
would never be called upon to defend themselves again; and 
as game was becoming scarce, arms were of no great use 
to them. Most of these, therefore, had been sold to emi- 
grants who were going to Ohio, Kentucky, or some other 
section of the new frontier. (3) 

The Assembly and Military Affairs. 

Such was the situation which confronted the provincial 
government of Pennsylvania___a frontier at first peaceful 
but later hostile, a problem of defence becoming more dif- 
ficult as the settlements became more extensive. The gov- 
ernment itself was divided on the issue. The deputy gov- 
ernors stood always for defence; the assembly before 1756 
was invariably anti-military. The military powers of the 
governor, according to the charter, were sufficiently great; 





(1) SmitTH, Bouquet Expedition, 19. 
(2) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., I, 883. 
(3) Ibid, 2nd ser., IV, 652, 786. 
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but could be of no avail without the enactment by the legis- 
lature of laws to compel service and an appropriation of 
money for the purpose. Governor George Thomas in an 
address to the assembly in 1743 concerning putting the prov- 
inces in a state of defence in case of a rupture with France 
argued in part as follows: “All that it is now possible for 
me to do is to issue a Proclamation requiring the Inhabi- 
tants to prepare themselves in the best manner they can to 
repel any attack that may be made upon Us, And to com- 
mission the best qualified to Levy, Muster, and Train them. 
Upon you it lies to prepare a Bill for obliging then to ap- 
pear well Armed and Accountred at convenient Stated Times 
for their Instruction in Military Discipline, and whenever 
else it shall be necessary for the Defence of the Province; 
And as the Disposition of the Public Money is in You, it 
should be your Care likewise to provide a Stock of Arms and 
Ammunition, as well as to make some Provision for the 
security of our back Inhabitants against Inroads from the 
French Indians, And of this City; upon which the Trade of 
the whole Province chiefly depends, against any Attempt 
that may be upon it from the Sea.” (1) The political his- 
tory of military affairs before the French and Indian War 
is, therefore, that of a struggle between the governor and 
the assembly, the former favoring military defence and the 
latter opposing it. 


This struggle began before the close of the seventeenth 
century on account of the wars between France and Eng- 
land spreading to their colonies. There was fear that the 
Five Nations would go over to the French interest; and 
Benjamin Fletcher, who for a short time was governor of 
Pennsylvania as well as of New York, recognizing the hope- 
lessness of enticing the Quaker assembly into warlike mea- 
sures, appealed to them for aid in the following message: 
“Gentl., I consider your principles that you will not Carie 
arms nor Levie money to make warr, though for your own 
defence, Yet I hope that you will not refuse to feed the 
Hungrie and Cloath the Naked. My meaning is to supply 
those Indian nations with such necessaries as may influence 
them to a Continuance of their friendship to these prov- 
inces. And now, Gentl., if you will consider, wherein I may 
be useful to you, according to the Tenor of my Commis- 
sion, in redressing your grievances, (if anie you have,) you 
shall find me readie to act by the rules of Loyaltie, with a 
true regard to Libertie & propertie.” (2) The assembly, 





(1) Ibid, 4th ser., I, 881. 
(2) Ibid, 171. 
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however, spent more time in reporting their grievances than 
in considering means of complying with his request. He, 
therefore, called them before his council and insisted that 
they should give a positive answer. (1) They reported fin- 
ally, June 7, 1694, a bill to raise a fund, part of which should 
be expended in purchasing presents for the Indians, but the 
disposal of it remained in their own hands. (2) As this 
was considered unsatisfactory, the governor again called 
the assembly before him and insisted upon more definite 
action. They contended that their former bill met all re- 
quirements and were dissolved. (3) Again in 1795 a demand 
came from the queen through Fletcher to raise a quota of 
men. The council considered that they had no power to 
act in a matter so important. A meeting of the assembly 
was therefore called. (4) They, however, refused to pro- 
vide for the raising of the men unless they were granted 
a charter of liberties, and were thereupon dissolved. (5) In 
the early years of the next century came further appeals for 
men, but the assembly consistently declined te furnish 
them. (6) 

As the French peril began to cast its shadow over the 
province, the contest became more acute. Governor Thomas 
hurled volumes of argument against the assembly’s de- 
fensive principles. “I must lament,” he said, “the unhappy 
Circumstances of a Country, populous indeed, extensive in 
its Trade, bless’d with many natural advantages, and cap- 
able of defending itself, but from a religious Principle of 
its Representatives against bearing Arms, subject to be- 
come the Prey of the first Invader, and more particularly 
of its powerful Neighbors, who are known to be well armed, 
regular in Discipline, inured to Fatigue, and from thence 
capable of making long Marches, in Alliance with many 


(1) Col. Rec., I, 460, 462. 

(2) Ibid, 468. “His Excellie ordered the reading of a bill giving one 
pennie in the pound.___The Council are of opinion that the sd 
bill Cannot pass, and that it is no answer to the Queen’s Letter, 
nor does anie thing towards the support of the government.” 

(3) Ibid, 460, 472. 

(4) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., I, 75. 

(5) Ibid, 82. Markham to Assembly: “Gentl., As oft as I press you 
to ansr the Late Quenn’s Letter for the Supplie of New York, 
your ansr to m2 is that your privileges ought to be confirmed 
to you. I never did, nor ever shall endeavor to diminish them. 
But Gentl., Since there’s no Likehood of obtaining from you 
anie ansr to the Late Quenn’s Letter, nor to his Excellie Govr. 
Fletcher’s Demands thereupon, Unless Ile enter upon and grant 
you a Charter of privileges, I dissolve you, and you are hereby 
dissolved.” 

(6) N. Y. Col Docs., V, 71, 78. 

Votes of Assembly, II, 34, 36. 
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Nations of Indians, and of a boundless ambition.” (1) He 
accused them of inconsistency in making a distinction be- 
tween the execution of a criminal and the killing of a sol- 
dier in the defence of a state. “If a Burglar acts contrary 
to the Laws of Christianity and of the land in breaking open 
your Houses, and by those Laws you are justified in put- 
ting him to Death; and if a soldier acts contrary to the 
Laws of Christianity (as he does according to your own 
principles) and the Laws of Nations, in plundering your 
Houses and murdering your Families, it will be difficult to 
show why you may not as justly put the latter to Death as 
the former.” (2) He considered, too, that assemblymen 
should be the watchmen of the whole people, not of a par- 
ticular religious sect. (3) 

The assembly in justification of their conduct urged that 
they were exempt from military service by a charter of 
privileges granted to them by the first proprietor and by 
their own laws; that the colony had existed and prospered 
without forts or militia; that being a peaceful people, there 
was no danger of their neighbors molesting them; and that 
in case of emergency the proprietor was obliged to defend 
his province. It was found, however, upon examination that 
they were nowhere exempted by law from military service; 
and that the proprietor, although his personal interests 
might be greater, was no more obliged to defend the prov- 
ince at his own expense than the governor of any other 
colony. (4) The argument that there was no danger from 
their neighbors reflects once more their misunderstanding 
of the real situation. 

A circular signed by Conrad Weiser was published by 
order of the proprietors in order to draw the Germans 
over to their viewpoint. (5) It refuted the idea, instilled 
by the Quakers, that the proprietors were endeavoring to 
enslave the inhabitants of their province, and called upon 
them out of gratitude for the privileges they were enjoying 
to elect assemblymen who would show their loyalty to the 
government by a vote of supplies. This was answered by 
an anonymous writer who disparaged Weiser’s statements 
and accused him of either being deceived or attempting to 
(1) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., I, 693. 

(2) Ibid, 699. 

(3) Ibid, 712. “But as every account from Europe gives us more 
and more reason to apprehend a general War, you must excuse 
me if I still consider you as the Representatives and the Watch- 
men of the whole People of the Province, and not of a particu- 
lar religious Society,__-_.” 

(4) Col. Rec., VII, 273. 

(5) EGue, Notes and Queries, 4th ser., I, 33. 
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deceive his countrymen. Weiser had recently been made 
justice of the peace. He was now, says, this author, seek- 
ing to make his position secure by ingratiating himself with 
the governor. The chief positive argument was that the 
encroachments of the proprietors tended to bring upon them 
the same slavery which they had left their own country to 
escape. (1) But in spite of all representations the Ger- 
mans, as well as most of the other citizens, gave their sup- 
port to the policy of the Quaker representatives by re-elect- 
ing them to the assembly until the outbreak of war in 1755 
brought with it the necessity of more strenuous measures. 


When the requisitions upon them to raise men or money 
became too urgent to be refused, the assembly managed 
generally to comply with the spirit of the demand without 
disturbing their consciences. As long as they were requir- 
ed to perform no military service and to grant no money 
for definite military ends they were satisfied. Since they 
did not condemn the use of arms in others, they raised no 
objections to their grants being turned to military ends. 
Their plan was to throw the responsibility from their own 
shoulders and let it fall where it would. They granted at 
various times thousands of pounds “for the king’s use” or 
“for the queen’s use” without stating definitely how it 
should be expended. (2) This, they said, did not concern 
them. At other times they stated particularly not only 
how the money should be raised but also how it should be 
used. (3) In 1745, for example, a grant of four thousand 
pounds was made for “bread, beef, pork, flower, wheat, or 
other grain,” although it was well known that provisions 
were plentiful. The words “other grain” were interpreted 
to mean powder. The assembly made no objection and the 
money was so expended. (4) 

There was sometimes difficulty in raising the money 
after it had been granted by the assembly. As proof of this 
we have a message of Governor Charles Gookin to the as- 
sembly. “But I must first recommend to you,” he wrote, 
“as I did to the last assembly, that the 2000 Granted for 
the Queen’s use, may be made ready paymt. when Demand- 
ed:___for notwithstanding the Powers Given for the Rais- 
ing that money, ’tis not yet paid in.” (5) 

The outbreak of the French and Indian War brought to 


(1) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., II, 675-679. 
(2) Votes of Assembly, II, 98. 

(3) Col. Rec., I, 361; IV, 366; VI, 133. 
(4) FRANKLIN, Autobiography, 154. 
(5) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., I, 320. 
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a crisis the struggle between the governor and the assembly. 
The governor’s chief ally was necessity ; the assembly’s most 
serviceable weapon was the power of the purse, The latter, 
to use the words of a contemporary writer, “seem quite in- 
toxicated; are factious, contentious and disregard the Pro- 
prietors and their Governors. Nay, they seem even to claim 
a kind of Independency of their Mother-Country, despising 
the Orders of the Crown, and refusing to contribute their 
quota, either to the general Defence of America, or that of 
their own particular province.” (1) Early in the year 1754 
Governor Hamilton, having received orders from the king 
to arm the province, solicited a grant from the assembly 
to enable him to obey; but after considering the matter for 
several weeks, they adjourned on the ninth of March with- 
out coming to any decision.” (2) 


After the Virginians had been driven from the Ohio, the 
governor again called the assembly, pointed out the extreme 
dangers of the situation, and implored them to enable him 
to put the province in a condition for defence, promising 
even to disregard the proprietary instructions against an 
issue of paper money, providing they would make a gener- 
ous grant and sink the issue within five years as had been 
prescribed by Parliament in the case of New England.” (3) 
They then passed a bill granting ten thousand pounds re- 
deemable in twelve years. As he considered five the legal 
limit, the governor vetoed it. Upon the news of Washing- 
ton’s defeat he again convened the assembly and entreated 
them to find ways and means consistent with his instruc- 
tions to repel the enemy. They voted fifteen thousand 
pounds to be raised as in the former bill. Upon the gov- 
ernor’s refusal to sign it they adjourned without voting 
him any salary. (4) 


Governor Hamilton gave up in disgust and was succeed- 
ed by Robert Hunter Morris. He informed the assembly 
that he was subject to the same instructions as his pre- 
decessor, but they sent up to him a bill to raise twenty 
thousand pounds by an issue of paper money to extend for 
the same length of time. (5) The grants seemed to become 
more generous as the governor’s veto became more sure. 


In August a petition from a great number of frontier 


(1) SmitH, Brief State, 10. 

(2) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., II, 261. 
(3) SmitTH, Brief State, 18. 

(4) Ibid, 20. 

(5) Ibid, 22. 
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inhabitants was presented to the assembly, praying that 
they might be furnished with arms and ammunition. It 
was not granted. The friendly Indians sent a request to 
the governor begging that he should direct the building of 
a stockade in which they might defend themselves from 
the incursions of the enemy; but the assembly refused to 
grant any money for the purpose, and advised the Indians 
that if they were afraid, they might move down into the 
settled part of the province. (1) 


The same procrastinating policy was pursued during the 
early months of 1755. In January the assembly proposed 
to adjourn until May without making any provisions for the 
defence of the province or granting the supplies which had 
been requested by the governor. The governor objected to 
the adjournment and insisted that they should continue in 
session until they had provided some effective plan for 
defence, (2) but it was nevertheless made. But in the 
spring of this year a new influence was brought to bear 
upon them. The governor convened the assembly on March 
17 and laid before them a letter from General Braddock. 
The following account of its reception was written by Ed- 
ward Shippen to his father two days later: “The Governor 
has laid before the Assembly a most alarming letter from 
General Braddock, which charges them in strong terms with 
faction and disaffection, and assures them, that, as the 
assigning quarters for the army is his province, he shall 
take due care to burden those colonies the most, that show 
the least loyalty to his Majesty; and lets them know that 
he is determined to obtain, by unpleasant methods, what 
it is their duty to contribute with the utmost cheerfulness. 
The Assembly know not how to stomach this military ad- 
dress, but ’tis thought it will frighten them into some rea- 
sonable measures.” (3) Provision was immediately made, 
as he demanded, for the establishment of a post to Win- 
chester and the opening of a road westward from Carlisle 
to the Youghiogheny. It was also voted to raise Pennsyl- 
vania’s portion of the general fund. No troops, however, 
were raised by the province. 

During the alarm after the defeat of General Braddock 
the Assembly talked of contributing largely but delayed 
as long as possible. A bill was finally passed to raise fifty 
thousand pounds but a clause was attached to tax the un- 
profitable proprietary lands, which made it necessary for 


(1) SMITH, Brief State, 23. _ 
(2) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., II, 335. 
(3) Batcu, Letters and Papers, 35. 
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the governor to veto it. (1) On the question of raising a 
militia they would take no action. (2) A later bill was sent 
up granting sixty thousand pounds to the king’s use, and 
including all the amendments formerly made by the gov- 
ernor, except that the taxation of the proprietary estates 
was to be submitted to royal determination. (3) This, too, 
was vetoed by the governor as he considered that he had 
no power to pass any bill which did not definitely exclude 
such taxation. At this point certain gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia, evidently despairing of a settlement, offered to sub- 
scribe five thousand pounds in lieu of the proprietary share 
of the tax in question, upon the presumption that the pro- 
prietors would honorably reimburse them. (4) There was 
no need, however, to take the risk. The proprietors offered 
five thousand pounds to be used in the defence of the prov- 
ince. (5) In consideration of this gift the proprietary 
estates were exempted in a new bill, which became a law, 
granting fifty-five thousand pounds for the king’s use. (6) 

According to this law the money raised was to be placed 
in the hands of a committee of the Assembly to be used by 
them “for supplying Friendly Indians, holding Treaties, 
relieving distressed settlers who have been driven from their 
Lands, and other purposes for the King’s use.” Nothing 
was said about military service, although the words other 
purposes could be given such an interpretation. Some, con- 
sidering the principles of the committee, had little antici- 
pation that they would be given such a meaning; (7) but 
Benjamin Franklin, who was one of the members and who 
probably knew better than any other the real inclination of 
his colleagues, was more hopeful. Eight days after the 
passage of the law he wrote to William Parsons, saying 
that the money was to be used chiefly for the defence of 
the province, and stating that orders had already been is- 
sued to raise three hundred rangers and erect block houses 
along the frontier. (8) 

The Quaker’s opposition to the use of arms and the taxa- 
tion of the proprietary estates were, however, not the only 
points of contention between the governor and the Assem- 


(1) Col, Rec., VI, 599. 

(2) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., II, 493. 
(3) True and Impartial State, 139. 
(4) FRANKLIN, Review, 254. 

(5) Votes of Assembly, IV, 582. 
(6) Statutes at Large, V, 201-212. 
(7) Col. Rec., VII, 274. 

(8) FRANKLIN, Works, II, 427. 
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bly. The latter feared that the proprietors were attempt- 
ing to introduce a system of despotism and slavery, and to 
augment their own powers at the expense of the peoples 
liberties. (1) A general militia law would, they thought, 
materially strengthen this power by creating a host of of- 
ficers dependent upon the proprietors alone. (2) It could 
have in Pennsylvania only the same centralizing effect which 
such laws had shown in Europe. The assemblymen conscien- 
tiously felt that if they sumbitted to the amendments of the 
governor, they would be guilty of a breach of trust in sur- 
rendering up the rights of the people whom they had been 
chosen to represent. 

The governor on the other hand considered that the as- 
semblymen were striving to promote their schemes of in- 
dependence by grasping at the disposition of all public 
money. (3) He was charged by the partisans of the As- 
sembly with inciting the people to come down to the city 
in multitudes to coerce them into compliance with his plans. 
(4) Whether the governor was guilty of instigation or not, 
popular influence was brought to bear upon the Assembly. 
In November, 1755, a remonstrance was presented to them 
by the mayor, aldermen, and common council of Philadel- 
phia calling their attention to the importance and urgency 
of the problem which they were facing, and insisting that 
all disputes should be laid aside until the defence of the 
province had been provided for. “You were,” ran the re- 
monstrance in part, “lately called together upon more urg- 
ent Business than ever came before an Assembly of this 
province, and while you have been sitting, scarce a day has 
passed wherein you have not heard of the inhuman Slaught- 
er of our Fellow Subjects, & been loudly called upon for 
that protection, which by the most sacred Ties you owe to 
the People. On such an Emergency we imagined you had 
an easy and expeditious mode of procedure before you, 


(1) True and Impartial State, 37. 

(2) Ibid, 56. A general Militia Law__-would naturally produce this 
long train of ruinous Effects; an infinite Number of new Rela- 
tions, Dependences, &c. would be created, all under the Con- 
trol, and subject to the Dominion of our Proprietaries, and their 
Governors; on them would the Officers of the Militia alone be 
dependent, being commissioned by them, and liable to be turned 
out at their pleasure; the common Men would be influenced 
by their Officers, and directed by them in their Choice of Rep- 
resentatives; so that, not only the Quakers, but every man 
who had the Virtue and Spirit to oppose such arbitrary and 
unjust Proceedings, would be utterly excluded from that im- 
portant Trust.” 

(3) Ibid, 114. 

(4) Ibid, 142. 
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namely, to postpone all Disputes to a more seasonable time, 
to grant the necessary Supplies on such Terms as those on 
which the rest of his Majesty’s Colonies have granted large 
sums for the like purposes; and lastly to pass a reasonable 
Law in order to collect and regulate the Force of the Prov- 
ince for repelling the cruel Invasion. Nevertheless, while 
you have been deliberating, much innocent Blood has been 
spilt, a great deal of our country laid waste, the miserable 
Inhabitants scatter’d abroad before the savage Spoiler.” (1) 

There were for a time constant reports that mobs of 
frontier inhabitants were preparing to come to Philadelphia 
to force the government to provide efficient means for de- 
fence. (2) The mobs, however, failed to come in any great 
numbers, and the few who did come proved harmless. (3) 
The governor, evidently desiring to bring the Assembly 
into closer touch with actual frontier conditions or prob- 
ably under the influence of mob domination, advised with 
his council in 1756 whether he should call them to meet at 
Lancaster. (4) The council advised that the meeting should 
be called for Philadelphia. The writ was, therefore, issued 
to meet in this city. 

The argument had been occasionly advanced that those 
who had scruples against the use of arms should in times 
of public danger decline to act as assemblymen. (5) This 
was consistent with the Quaker’s policy of shifting the bur- 
den of defence from his own shoulders and letting it fall 
where it would. Acting therefore, in accordance with the 
request of the ministry the Quakers in 1756 did not offer 
themselves as candidates, and the four who were neverthe- 
less elected asked to be relieved from the responsibility of 


(1) Col. Rec., VI, 734. 


(2) Ibid, VI, 729. Minutes of Council. “A Letter from Colonel Wil- 
liam Moore, dated yesterday, to the Governor advising him of 
2000 Inhabitants preparing to come to Philadelphia from Ches- 
ter County, to compel the Governor and Assembly to agree to 
pass Laws to defend the Country and oppose the Enemy, was 
read.” 

See also a letter from the assembly te the governor and contain- 

the same facts in vol. VII, page 91. 

(3) T'rue and Impartial State, 142. 

(4) Col. Rec., VII, 96. 


(5) Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., VI, 410. James Logan to the Year- 
ly Meeting: “It is therefore proposed to the serious and most 
weighty Consideration of this Meeting, Whether it may not, at 
this Time, be advisable, that all such who for Conscience sake 
cannot join in any Law for Self-Defence, should not only de- 
cline standing Candidates at the ensuing Election for Repre- 
sentatives themselves, but also advise all others who are equally 
scrupulous, to do the same. 
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service. (1) Their request was granted, their seats de- 
clared vacant, and they themselves disabled from sitting 
or serving in the Assembly for the ensuing year. 


Even before the resignation of the Quakers a makeshift 
militia bill had been passed. During the Indian incursion 
of the summer and autumn of 1755 petitions came from all 
parts of the province, interior as well as frontier, stating 
that the people would concur in taking measures for the 
defence of the province. (2) The Assembly’s bill, which 
will be treated more fully in the section devoted to the 
militia, seemed to be calculated rather to exempt persons 
from military service than to encourage them in it. The 
whole was purely voluntary. There was no method of com- 
pelling those principled against fighting to find substitutes. 
(3) The governor, contrary to expectation, signed the bill 
in order to show that he was willing to do anything that 
had the slightest chance to contribute to the defence of the 
province, (4) and also to show by experience that such laws 
would do more harm than good. (5) 





(1) Votes of Assembly, IV, 626. October 16, 1756: “Understanding 
that the Ministry have requested the Quakers, who from the 
first Settlement of this Colony have been the majority of the 
Assemblies of this Province, to suffer their Seats, during the 
difficult Situation of the Affairs of the Colonies, to be filled by 
Members of other Demoninations, in such Manner as to pre- 
pare, without any Scruples, all such Laws as may be necessary 
to be enacted for the Defence of the Province in whatever 
Manner they may judge best suited to the Circumstances of 
it; and notwithstanding we think this has been pretty fully 
complied with at the last Election, yet, at the Request of our 
Friends, being willing to take off all possible Obligation, we 
who have (without any Solicitation on our Part) been returned 
as Representatives in this Assembly, request we may be ex- 
cused, and suffered to withdraw ourselves, and vacate our 
Seats in such Manner as may be attended with the least Trouble, 
and most satisfactory to this honorable House. 

Mahlon Kirkbride, Peter Dicks, 
William Hoge, Nathaniel Pennock,” 


(2) Col. Rec., VI, 680. 

(3) Ibid, VII, 274. 

(4) Ibid, VI, 741. 

(5) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., II, 531. Governor Morris to Governor Din- 
widdie: “If with this Grant they had made a good Militia Act, 
I might have done something toward putting the Country into 
a posture of Defence; but as they offered me a senseless, par- 
tial and impracticable Bill, rather than have any more dis- 
putes with them, and as it was only to continue in Force till 
next October, I passed it, that Experience may convince them 
such Bills will do infinitely more harm than good.” 
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This law having proved satisfactorily its inefficiency, 
the governor in May, 1756, recommended to the Assembly 
to form a bill that could be carried into immediate execu- 
tion and that would enable him to throw the strength of the 
province into those sections where the danger was most im- 
minent. (1) The law of 1755 was disallowed by the king 
in council, (2) the chief objection to it being the election 
of officers by a vote of the soldiers. Pennsylvania was 
thus left without even the shadow of a legal military estab- 
lishment. During the next eighteen months the governor 
appealed constantly for an efficient military bill, (3) but of 
all those returned to him not one was free from the objec- 
tions which had caused the disallowance of the former law. A 
good example of these bills is that which passed the House, 
March 20, 1757. (4) It provided that the constables should 
make out a list of the inhabitants of each township, indi- 
cating the religion of each. Those religiously opposed to 
bearing arms were not to be forced; the others were to be 
formed into companies of sixty each. Each company was 
then to choose by ballot its own captain, lieutenant, and 
ensign. 

The governor objected to these bills because they did 
not subject the militia to the proper discipline; because 
trials by courts martial were not provided; and because the 
appointment of officers was taken out of the hands of the 
government. (5) The Assembly on the other hand con- 
sidered that their bills were reasonable; that subjecting 
the people to a court martial would be inconsistent with 
their liberties; and that the appointment of officers was 
not taken out of the hands of the government, as the gov- 
ernor, according to the later bills, was empowered to ap- 
point one from several whose names had been recommended 
by the soldiers. (6) They could see in such a law as the 
governor desired only an attempt to undermine their liber- 
ties. (7) 

The tension was finally somewhat relieved by the ap- 





Col. Rec., VII, 121. 

Statutes at Large, V, 201. 

Col. Rec., VII, 444, 720, 758. 

Pa. Arch., 1st ser., III, 120-136. 

Col. Rec., VII, 533, 720. 

Ibid, 733. 

Ibid, 618. Resolution of Assembly: “That it appears to Us, that 
the Governor is determined to withhold that Protection from 
the People of this Province, which a proper Militia might af- 
ford them, Unless we will present him such a Bill as will enable 
certain designing men to subvert the Constitution, and deprive 
the Inhabitants of every Liberty they think worth enjoying.” 
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pointment of Pitt to the English premiership. His liberal 
and energetic policy soothed the fears of the Pennsyl- 
vanians, and to a great extent obviated the necessity of a 
military law. To encourage enlistment the Assembly now 
voted a bounty of five pounds to each able bodied soldier 
and twenty shillings to the enlisting officer; (1) and recom- 
mended to the governor to do every thing in his power to 
have the forces ready at the time designated by the min- 
istry. Pennsylvania was not provided with a militia law, 
but hence forth she furnished to the general army with 
little opposition her quota of men and supplies. (2) 


After the French and Indian War the Assembly did not 
show themselves so strongly opposed to providing for mili- 
tary defence, although they cannot always be complimented 
for their prompt and efficient action. During Pontiac’s War 
and Dunmore’s War they provided for the defence of the 





(1) Col. Rec., VIII, 53. The Assembly to the Governor: “It is also 
the Opinion of this House that Five Pounds be given as a Boun- 
ty to every able Bodied Man that shall voluntarily enter into 
the Service of the Province, and Twenty Shillings to the Of- 
ficer for every Man he shall enlist.” 


(2) During the period of contention between the governor and the 
assembly a veritable pamphlet war was carried on between the 
champions of the opposing viewpoints. William Smith in his 
Brief View of the Conduct of Pennsylvania, 1755, and his 
Brief State of the Province of Pennsylvania upheld the policy 
of the governor and proprietors, holding the Quakers and their 
assembly responsible for the misfortunes which had fallen upon 
the province; while Cross’s Answer to an inviduous pamphlet, 
intitled “A brief state of the province of Pennsylvania” and the 
anonymous True and Impartial state of the province of Penn- 
sylvania take the side of the assembly. The first of these lat- 
ter two is an inadequate, unreasonable, vindictive and alto- 
gether amusing attack upon Smith’s position. It is rather a 
raillery than an argument, leaving the points made by Smith 
unanswered. The True and impartial state of the province of 
Pennsylvania is on the other hand more reasonable and pre- 
sents arguments of some weight in favor of the assembly’s 
position. Benjamin Franklin’s An Historical Review of the 
Constitution and Government of Pennsylvania is another excel- 
lent statement of the assembly’s viewpoint. Charles Thomp- 
son’s Enquiry into the Causes of the Alienation of the Dela- 
ware and Shawanese Indians from the British Interest is a 
careful study of Indian affairs from 1722 to 1758, in which 
the author shows how the whites imposed continually upon 
the Indians, expecially in matter of land and trade. 
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frontier either by arming the settlers themselves (1) or 
by raising bands of rangers. (2) During the Revolutionary 
War the control of frontier defence was voluntarily given 
over to the president and council. (3) Action was often 
crippled by the lack of funds, but for this the Assembly 
can no longer be held responsible. After the capture of the 
goverment by the revolutionists, they stood necessarily for 
military defence. 


The Indian and Frontier Defence. 


Having thus sketched in outline the necessity for de- 
fence, the conflicting views of the assembly and the pro- 
prietors, and their prolonged quarrel over military grants 
and laws, I shall now take up in the following sections what 
is an even more pleasant task, a description of the methods 
of defence which were put into actual operation. 

As has been stated formerly, the Indians during the 
early years of the province lived on terms of friendship with 
their English neighbors. When, therefore, the traders be- 
gan to bring in rumors of danger and the Indians to grow 
gradually more restless on account of the encroachments 
of the whites, the great problem was that of maintaining 
their friendship. If the Indians who lived along the fron- 
tier could only be retained as friends, the necessity for de- 
fence would, if it did not entirely disappear, at least be 
greatly minimized. 

The methods employed to maintain and, after many 
tribes had been alienated, to regain their friendship have 
been treated quite fully in the chapter on Indian Policy. It 
it, therefore, only necessary to review here some of the 
most important points. Many thousand pounds were ex- 





(1) N. Y. Col. Docs., VII, 530. Sir Jeffrey Amherst to the Earl of 
Egremont: “The Province of Pennsylvania has, on this Ucca- 
sion Empowered the Governor to raise Seven Hundred Men, 
but it is only with a view of getting in their Harvest, which 
entirely frustrates the Public good that might be expected from 
such a number actually raised; whereas, these in effect are only 
farmers and reapers, which the Assembly mean by their vote 
to arm to defend their own fields.” 


(2) Pa. Arch., IV, 548. Resolution of Assembly: They authorize 
the payment of a sum not exceeding two thousand pounds for 
paying “a number of Rangers lately raised by the Magistrates 
of Westmoreland County, for the removing the Panic into which 
the inhabitants of the sd County have been thrown by the late 
Indian Disturbances.” 


(3) Pa. Arch., 4th ser. III, 800; 832. 
Col, Rec., XIII, 248. 
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pended for Indian presents as a voluntary return for ser- 
vices which they had rendered or merely to retain their 
good will. Agents whose personal influence was strong were 
sent to treat with them. (1) They were flattered into mak- 
ing treaties of friendship. The name of their “good broth- 
er Onas” (2) was conjured for this purpose. Goods were 
furnished them cheaper than they could be procurred from 
the French. Lands, the purchase of which they considered 
fraudulent were returned. 

If a buffer state of Friendly Indians could be maintained 
on the frontier, the danger of attacks by the French or 
hostile Indians would be greatly lessened. But the policy 
of erecting such a state was not consistently followed. The 
rapid westward expansion of population and the consequent 
purchases of land would have prevented its operation ex- 
cept for brief periods of time. In his agreement with the 
Susquehanna Indians in 1701 Penn insisted that they should 
allow no tribes of strange Indians to settle upon the western 
bank of the Susquehanna or along the Potomac and that 
they should bring no other Indians into any part of the 
province without his express consent. (3) But there seems 
to be no indication that such a policy was pursued from 
that date until the outbreak of the French and Indian War. 
The Indians were, on the contrary, gradually receding be- 
fore advancing settlements. 

In 1757, however, the policy was again acted upon. The 
friendly Indians requested lands about Wyoming upon 
which they might settle and live permanently. The as- 
sembly, recognizing the advantage of such a settlement, 
recommended that the request be granted and that a com- 
fortable place of security be erected for their reception. (4) 





(1) Votes of Assembly, IV, 137. Governor Hamilton to Assembly; 
“The Indians of those Parts are not of the most prudent Be- 
havior, and therefore it seems necessary there should be al- 
ways among them some discreet Person, who by his Influence 
may be able to regulate their Conduct, ’and keep them firmly 
attached to the British Interest;_ 

(2) The Indian word for “pen” by which William Penn was commonly 
known among them. 

(3) Col. Rec,, II, 16. 

(4) Col. Rec., VII, 730. Assembly to Governor: “The securing an 
Indian Barrier to the Frontiers of this Province is of so much 
importance to the Safety and Welfare of the People, that we 
are of Opinion, a Compliance with this Request should not be 
postponed a Moment longer than is necessary; therefore, we 
earnestly entreat your Honor, with all Expedition, to proceed 
to build such a place of Security as shall be agreeable to the 
Indians; and as many houses as they shall stand in need of at 
the Place nominated by Teedyuscung, for their comfortable 

Living and Safety.” 
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The governor, acting in accordance with the assembly’s 
recommendation and the promise made to the Indians at 
Easton, appointed commissioners for the immediate con- 
struction of a stockade and such houses as were necessary 
for their accommodation. (1) 


The Indian was not extensively used in actual warfare. 
As his acquaintance with the country and his skill in wood- 
craft made him an excellent scout, he was at times em- 
ployed in this capacity. (2) The Quakers were, however, 
naturally opposed to his use, and when wars had finally 
become serious, most of the Indians were allies of the 
French. The problem of the English was one of regaining 
or retaining their friendship (3) rather than of using them 
against their enemies. 


Here duty demands that I deal with a subject which, 
out of respect for our ancestors, I should prefer to pass in 
silence. The Indian at times paid dearly for his neutrality. 
The frontiersmen, frantic with the losses which they had 
suffered and unable to satisfy their vengeance upon an elu- 
sive foe, fell upon and destroyed the neutral Christian 
tribes which were situated within their lines. The first 
massacre occured at Paxton (or Paxtang as it was then 
spelled) during Pontiac’s War and the second at Gnaden- 
hutten, Ohio, in 1782. The latter took place in Ohio, but 
the prepetrators were chiefly Pennsylvanians. An account 
of these massacres or an account of the Indian’s suffering 
does not lie within the scope of our present task. But we 
are somewhat concerned with the attitude of the frontiers- 
man to the subject and to the policy of permitting bodies 
of neutral Indians to dwell behind the frontier in time of 
war. The frontiersman looked upon the situation quite dif- 
ferently from the inhabitants of the interior. (4) He 
could not understand the attitude of a government that 
would grant neither men nor funds for the protection of 
its own citizens, yet fostered and protected a band of dan- 
gerous Indians. (5) All Indians, whether Christian or 





(1) BALcH, Letters and Papers, 99. 

(2) Col. Rec., VII, 46. Minutes of Council, February 24, 1756; 
“Two of the Six Nation Indians were sent at the Instance of 
the Governor up the River Sasquehannah to gain Intelligence 
of the Motions and Number of the Enemy Indians.” 

(3) Ibid, 435. 

(4) DARLINGTON, Fort Pitt, 239. 

(5) Col. Rec., IX, 148. Declaration of frontier inhabitants, 1764: 

“Both money and protection is granted to Indians who were 

enemies of Bouquet, while at the same time 100s of distressed 

— were compelled to flee from their homes to starve ne- 

gilected.” 
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pagan, were, according to their conception, equally treach- 
erous; and to allow bands of them to remain in times of war 
was simply nursing an adder in the bosom of the province. 
(1) The massacres were carried out in cold blood after 
days of careful consideration. 

To inspire the friendly Indians to activity rewards were 
sometimes offered for enemy prisoners and scalps. This 
plan was first adopted on the recommendation of the Indian 
commissioners (2) in 1756 at the same time that war was 
declared against the Delawares. The rewards were gradu- 
ated as follows: (3) for male prisoners above ten years of age, 
$150; for females and males under ten, $130; for scalps of 
males over ten, $130; for scalps of Indian women, $50; for 
the recapture of English prisoners, $150. Soldiers in the 
pay of the province could lay claim to one half of the above 
amounts. The same plan was followed during Pontiac’s 
War. (4) The system was attended by some favorable re- 
sults, but appealed for the most part to the baser motives. 
The effect upon the Indians was particularly bad, leading 
to the murder and scalping of innocent Indians in order to 
get the reward. (5) 


Militia. 


Before 1755 the pressure of danger was never suffici- 
ently great to overcome the religious prejudices of the 
Quakers against the establishment of a militia. But the 
governors at times were able, acting under their charter 
authority, to raise a body of men. (6) The majority of 
the Quakers, as long as service was purely voluntary, re- 
mained passive. There was some opposition on the part 
of the extremists but never enough to interfere seriously 
with the governor’s plans. 








ary 13, 1764: “We humbly conceive that it is contrary to the 
maxims of good Policy, and extremely dangerous to our Fron- 
tiers, to suffer any Indians, of what tribe so ever, to live with- 
in the Inhabited parts of this Province, while we are engaged 
in an Indian war, as Experience has taught us that they are 
all perfidious, & their Claim to Freedom & Independency puts 
it in their power to act as Spies, to entertain and to give in- 
telligence to our Enemies, and to furnish them with Provisions 
and Warlike Stores.” 

(2) Ibid, VII, 74. 

(3) Ibid, 88. 

Pa. Arch., 1st ser., II, 607, 618, 625. 

(4) Col. Rec., IX, 188. 

(5) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., III, 199. 

(6) Col. Rec., IV, 696; V, 251. 
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These companies were raised by voluntary associations 
of citizens. In fact when a militia law was finally passed 
in 1755, it was professedly nothing more than the legaliza- 
tion of the method which had formerly been followed with- 
out the sanction of law. Franklin’s Association of 1747 
was probably the most successful attempt to raise troops 
in this manner. (1) By the spring of 1748 almost twenty 
thousand men had joined the Association and become some- 
what adept in the use of arms. (2) The governor, there- 
fore, at the beginning of the French and Indian War natur- 
ally followed the same plan. He informed the several 
counties that if they would enter into associations, form 
themselves into companies, and recommend proper persons 
for officers, he would grant them commissions and give 
them all the encouragement in his power. (3) Many fol- 
lowed his suggestion and thus the foundation for a military 
establishment was laid. 

The act of November 25, 1755, as has just been stated, 
merely put the stamp of legal approval upon the method 
of raising troops which was already in common use. The 
preamble shows its spirit. The Quakers state themselves 
principled against the use of arms but not opposed to their 
use by others as the world was then circumstanced. To 
compel them to enlist would be a breach of privilege, for 
them to compel others would be inconsistent. But owing 
to the great number of petitions showing a popular desire 
for defensive organization they pass an act providing for 
the better organization of those who are willing and desir- 
ous to be united for military purposes. (4) 

This act made it lawful for freemen to form themselves 
into companies “as hitherto they have used in time of war 
without law;” to choose their own captain, lieutenant, and 
ensign, and present their names to the governor or to the 
commander in chief for his approval. The officers of the 
various companies were empowered to choose and present 
in the same way the name of a colonel. The officers should 








(1) FRANKLIN, Autobiography, 141-149. 

(2) Batcu, Letters and Papers, 15. John Swift to John White, 
April 12, 1748: “The association for the militia goes on very 
well here, there are upwards of 8000 men in this city (Phila- 
delphia) that bear arms, and are already become pretty expert 
in their exercise; and in the province there are near 20,000 
associators, and more daily coming in. The platform for a 
battery is begun by the swamp below the Swedes’ church, and 
we have cannons coming to us from New York. With these 
we shall be able to make some resistance in case of an attack.” 

(3) Col. Rec., V. 680. 

(4) Statutes at Large, V, 197. 
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then draw up articles of war for the government of the 
forces. (1) These articles must be read before the com- 
panies, and each man, after at least three days considera- 
tion, must sign them in the presence of a justice of the 
peace. No regiment or company could be compelled to go 
more than three days march beyond the inhabited parts 
of the province or be detained longer than three weeks in 
any garrison without a previous engagement signed by each 
man for that particular service. 

The law was wholly inadequate to provide for the de- 
fence of the province. It provided that freemen might form 
themselves into companies and choose their own officers. 
But neither time nor place was designated; no person was 
empowered to call them together; there was no method to 
compel those not principled against the use of arms to enlist 
or to force others to find a substitute. (2) Beyond the 
moral obligation which it placed upon the assmebly to pro- 
vide funds for the payment of the troops there was little 
gained. A number of companies were formed under its 
sanction, but the process of mobilization was necessarily 
so slow and the restrictions upon the action of the governor 
so great that little could be accomplished. (3) 

In 1756 there were three batallions engaged in the de- 
fence of the frontier. Each consisted of seven companies 
of infantry and one of cavalry. (4) In 1757 thirteen thou- 





(1) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., II, 547. Soldiers’ Agreement: “We, the 
Subscribers do hereby engage ourselves to serve as Soldiers in 
his Majesty’s Service, under the command of Captain John 
Vanetta, for the space of one Month, and whoever of us shall 
get drunk, desert, or prove cowardly in Time of Action, or dis- 
obedient to our Officers, shall forfeit his Pay. This Agreement 
we make in Consideration of being allowed at the rate of Six 
Dollars per Month, Wages, one Dollar for the use of a Gun 
and Blanket, to each Man who shall furnish himself with them, 
and the Provisions and Rum mentioned in a Paper hereunto 
annexed.” 

(2) Col. Rec., VII, 274. 

(3) Votes of Assembly, IV, 557. 

Col. Rec., VII, 121. Governor to Assembly, May 11, 1756: “The 
Law for the Better Ordering and Regulating such as are will- 
ing and desirous to be united for military purposes, within this 
Province, has contributed very little toward the Defence of the 
Frontiers, and as I observed to you when I Passed it, is so 
Defective in itself, and requires so much Time to carry it into 
Execution, that Nothing Good is to be expected from it, though 
many Companies have formed themselves under that Law, yet 
it is not in my Power to Order any of them to the frontiers, 
they are, as to that most Martial Service, entirely useless.” 


(4) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., III, 62. 
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sand men were in the pay of the province; (1) in 1758 
twelve thousand seventy-four are reported. (2) These were 
engaged in garrisoning the forts and ranging the frontiers. 

After the first panic and confusion of 1763 had passed 
away the frontier settlers formed themselves voluntarily 
into companies (3) and the assembly ordered seven hun- 
dred men to be raised for the protection of the frontier 
during harvest. Most of these were newly raised and un- 
disciplined troops, but working in conjuction with the volun- 
tary companies they were able to gather in the greater part 
of the harvest. (4) 

When the news came from New England in 1775 that 
the struggle with Great Britian had begun, the inhabitants 
of western Pennsylvania were involved in difficulties with 
the Indians and almost on the verge of civil war among 
themselves over the question of the boundry between Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. But within four weeks after the 
Battle of Lexington, meetings were held in Pittsburgh and 
Hannastown and resolutions unanimously passed indorsing 
entirely the action of Massachusetts. (5) It was determin- 
ed to form military associations to oppose by force if neces- 
sary the encroachments of a “wicked ministry and a cor- 
rupted parliament.” (6) A tax of 2s. 6d. per tithable man 
was also recommended for the purpose of providing the 
associations with arms and ammunition. A standing com- 
mittee was appointed to collect, repair, and deliver such 
arms as could be obtained to the captains of the various 
companies. (7) The boundry question in the presence of 
the common danger became a minor issue. Other counties 
followed the same plan. (8) Thus the problem of organi- 
zation was met until the state and the confederation were 
able to take up its solution. 

A militia law providing for the enrollment of all males 


(1) Ibid, 99. 

(2) Ibid, 341. 

(3) Ibid, IV, 120, 124. 

(4) Col. Rec., IX, 42. Governor Hamilton to Assembly, September 
12, 1763: “I have___taken into the Pay of the Province Seven 
hundred Men_-__for the defence and protection of our Frontiers 

_.: And I have the satisfaction to acquaint you, that under 
the aforesaid protection, great part of the Harvest, which is 
of so much Importance to the back Inhabitants, hath been 
gathered in, and as well secured as the Season of the Year 
would admit.” 

(5) Olden Time, I, 571-573. 

(6) Ibid, 575. 

(7) Ibid, 573. 

(8) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., IV, 657. 
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between the ages of eighteen and fifty-three years passed 
the state legislature on March 17, 1777. (1) The country 
was divided into districts, the inhabitants of which should 
meet and elect their field officers, a colonel, a lieutenant- 
colonel, and a major; subdistricts were erected, each of 
which should elect captains, lieutenants, and ensigns. The 
Executive Council, in case of invasion or upon the request 
of Congress, could call the militia into service. Each en- 
rolled man must serve in his turn or provide a substitute. 
Service as a substitute did not excuse a man from his own 
turn. 


During the Indian wars of 1791 and 1795 the lieutenants 
of the frontier counties were authorized in case of actual 
invasion or imminent danger of invasion to order into ser- 
vice such parts of the militia as the situation seemed to 
require. (2) In 1793 and again in 1794 three temporary 
companies of riflemen were also provided to protect the 
frontiers of Westmoreland, Washington, and Allegheny 
counties. (3) Each company, according to the law of 1793, 
consisted of fifty privates, and officers, to continue in ser- 
vice for six months, unless the state of the war made it 
necessary for the governor to extend their time until the 
next meeting of the legislature. Captains received twenty- 
five dollars per month, lieutenants twenty, sergeants eigth, 
and privates six dollars and sixty cents. The law of 1794 
was almost a replica of that of 1793. Each company, how- 
ever, consisted of sixty-five instead of fifty privates; service 
was to continue for eight months instead of six; and the 
wages were slightly higher. 


After 1754 a plan of patrolling the frontier was followed 
whenever danger threatened. Bodies of soldiers were sta- 
tioned at intervals along the frontier. The main body was 
kept in garrison at a post near the center of their district. 
From here bands ranged each morning to the end of the 
district and back in the afternoon. (4) Signals by which 
a warning of danger could be spread were agreed upon with 
the inhabitants. (5) The bands consisted usually of from 


(1) Statutes at Large, IX, 75-94. 

(2) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., IV, 271. Governor Mifflin to Assembly: 
The military officers of the frontier counties were authorized 
to call out the militia and instructed “by virtue of the discre- 
tionary power which the law creates, to continue the three rifle 
companies in service, till the opening of the present session.” 

(3) Statutes at Large, XIV, 381; XV, 18. 

(4) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., II, 239. 

(5) Ibid, 546. 
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ten to fifteen men; the posts were situated twelve or fifteen 
miles apart. (1) At times larger bands were sent to scout 
beyond the frontier as far as supplies could be provided for 
them. (2) In 1763 the people about the Great Cove raised 
money by subscription and employed a scouting party for 
two months to defend the north and western frontiers of 
Cumberland County. (3) During Dunmore’s War parties 
were raised to range between Turtle Creek, Bullock Penns, 
Hannastown, Proctors, and Ligonier. (4) During the Revo- 
lution (5) and the later Indian wars (6) the same plan was 
followed. 

The skill in marksmanship which tradition attributes 
to the frontiersman will not bear the light of careful inves- 
tigation. Some, particularly among the hunters and trad- 
ers, were doubtless very expert in the use of the rifle; but 
as a whole the settlers along the frontier would not appear 
to much greater advantage than our rural citizens of today. 
James Young, when on an inspection tour of the western 
forts in 1756, tested the marksmanship of the soldiers at 
the various garrisons. (7) At Fort Lebanon only fifteen 
out of twenty-eight were able to hit within two feet of the 
center of a target at eighty yards; at the fort above Al- 
leminga not over four in twenty-five could hit a tree at 
eighty-five yards. James Burd, who inspected the forts in 
1758, reports the same conditions as still existing. (8) 

The task of recruiting, on account of the attitude taken 
by the Quakers and many of the Germans, was often tedious 
and difficult. This fact, as well as the methods sometimes 
used, is shown by the following extract from a letter writ- 
ten by Joseph Shippen to James Burd, May 31, 1757. “I 
have found little success, having enlisted as yet but five 
men. Captain Jameson writes me he has got but six. Cap- 
tain Hambright has had better success; the day when all 
the Captains came to town to wait on the governor he en- 
listed twelve or thirteen of our discharged Dutchmen, by 
assuring them that they were not to go to Shamokin, nor 
do any kind of work, but to range and scour the woods con- 
tinually. This pleased them so much that they have begun 


(1) Ibid, 865. 

(2) Ibid, 4th ser., II, 626. 

(3) Votes of Assembly, VI, 296. 
(4) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., IV, 514. 
(5) Col. Rec., XI, 750. 

(6) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., IV, 693. 
(7) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., II, 677. 
(8) Ibid, III, 352-357. 
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endeavoring to persuade all their countrymen they meet 
with to enlist with Captain Hambright, by which means I 
belive he has now thirty recruits.” (1) Captain Ham- 
bright’s brother, who was at the same time recruiting at 
Lancaster, gave each man a dollar and provided him with 
a pistol. 


When General Forbes was raising forces for the expedi- 
tion against Fort Duquesne in 1752, Provost William Smith 
at his request wrote and published an address to the colonies 
calling upon them to raise in defence of their liberties. (2) 
“Rise then, my countrymen! as you value the blessings you 
enjoy, and dread the evils that hang over you, rise and show 
yourselves worthy of the name of Britons! rise to secure 
to your posterity, peace, freedom, and a pure religion! rise 
to chastise a perfidious nation for their breach of treaties, 
their detestible cruelties, and their horrid murders.” 


The soldiers, as might be expected under such laws as 
the assembly provided for their regulation, sometimes show- 
ed an inclination to disobedience and insubordination. The 
officer was rather an advisor than a commander. There 
was no court martial to punish offenders. Public odium was 
the only penalty. Even this had little weight as the soldier 
always received the sympathy of the Quakers and German 
pacifists. To the honor of the soldier it may nevertheless 
be said that glaring cases of disobedience were very rare. (3) 


Neglect of duty was often more serious. The scouting 
parties sometimes did not go to their destination; (4) some 
officers failed to send out any scouts at all; others were 
drunken and totally unfit. Relief was at times refused to 





(1) BALcH, Letters and Papers, 82. 
(2) SMITH, WILLIAM, Discourses, App. 21-31. 
(3) DoppRIDGE, Notes, 110. 


(4) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., IV, 727. William Findley to Secretary Dal- 
las, June 18, 1792: “The Neglect and disobedience of the of- 
ficers and scouting parties has obliged him (Major McCully) 
to keep two Companies embodied at one station, where he can 
enforce the execution of his own Orders. It appears that small 
scouting parties sent out by Guthrie, never went the length of 
their destination; this is proved beyond dispute by their trail in 
the weeds. Cooper sent out no scouts nor did any duty, he has 
turned out worse than my fears.” 
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those in danger. (1) Desertion, too, was common. (2) 

Mutiny sometimes broke out among the men, An in- 
stance of this took place at Fort Bedford in 1760. (3) The 
garrison, on account of a report that they were to receive 
no pay after January 15, refused to do their duty. They 
rescued one of their leaders who had been imprisoned. The 
commandant, drawing his sword and threatening to kill any 
one who resisted, was able to retake the prisoner. By set- 
ting before the men their disgraceful behavior, by threats 
of court martial and forfeiture of pay he finally succeeded 
in quelling the disturbance and bringing the men back to 
a sense of their duty. In 1794 the garrison at Fort Le 
Boeuf almost broke into mutiny upon the imprisonment of 
some men who had stolen brandy from the warehouse. The 
ringleader was, however, secured and sent to Fort Pitt for 
detention. (4) The troops were becoming dissatisfied be- 
cause the time set by law for obtaining bounty lands had 
almost elapsed (5) without their being able to locate any 
on account of Indian opposition. 

But in spite of desertion, neglect of duty, and an oc- 
casional mutiny we may say that in general the soldier per- 


(1) Ibid, VI, 797. Report of Andrew Ellicott, December 30, 1794; 
“From some experience of the disutility of our frontier Block 
House establishments, owing to a general neglect of duty, I 
would, upon the principles of economy, recommend that they 
be discontinued. Among the many instances of the inutility of 
those establishments, I shall take the liberty of relating the 
following fact: Last June, a party of five Indians attacked three 
men in a canoe, on the Allegheny River, wounded two, and kill- 
ed the third. The survivors immediately informed the detach- 
ment stationed at a neighboring Block-House of their mis- 
fortune; but the commanding officer, instead of sending out a 
party to oppose the enemy, shut himself up in the building, and 
stationed a centinal on the top of the house, to give the alarm, 
should they appear in the neighborhood of the work.” 

(2) Pittsburg Gazette, June 23, 1788. 

Col. Rec., VIII, 225. 

(3) BAtcH, Letters and Papers, 171. 

(4) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., VI, 771. A letter dated September 3, 1794, 
from Captain Denny to General Harmar giving a full Descrip- 
tion of the mutiny at Fort Le Boeuf. 

(5) Ibid, 775. Andrew Ellicott to Governor Mifflin, September 4, 
1794: (The season is now so far advanced that the act of as- 
sembly as far as regards bounties may be considered as al- 
ready expended.) “But this I have carefully concealed from 
the state troops, two thirds of whom at least came out for the 
express purpose of making improvements. They are already 
much discontented, and fear they have been imposed upon; and 
but few men would have been able to manage them until this 
period as well as Capt. Denny has done.” 
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formed his duties willingly, arduous though they might be. 
I can do no better than to quote here the tribute of Captain 
Walker to his troops. “One third of our men ware Con- 
stantly Imployed as Guards to the Inhabitants, and, I may 
Aferm, in Harvest the one half ware Imployed the same 
way, nor can any man in the County say he ever Asked a 
guard (when he had a Just Occasion) and was denied. 
Dureing this time the Troops ware not supplied even with 
Ration Whiskey, allmoste Neaked, for want of Blankets and 
Cloathes, and yet I have the satisfaction to inform you they 
done their Duty Cheerfully.” (1) 


(To be concluded.) 





(1) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., VII, 383. Captain Walker was stationed at 
Fort Muncy during the Revolution. 
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A PATRIOTIC GERMAN-AMERICAN 


Address of Charles F. W. von Bonnhorst at the Celebration 
of the Anniversary of American Independence, held 
at Economy, Pennsylvania, on July 4, 1833 





The Harmonists were ever patriotic American citizens, and in 
many ways manifested their love for their adopted country. No 
person of long American lineage observed with more ardor the natal 
day of the Independence of the United States. On July 4, 1833, a cele- 
bration was held at Economy which was of more than usual interest, 
At noon the band began to play on the church tower, and the people 
commenced gathering in front of the church. From there they marched 
to the Concert Hall where the ceremonies took place. The proceedings 
were in German. The Declaration of Independence was read by Carl L. 
Volz, a prominent resident of Pittsburgh, of German birth, whose 
son, Ferdinand Volz, was afterward mayor of the city. The address 
of the day was then delivered by Charles F. W. von Bonnhorst. 

Mr. von Bonnhorst deserves more than a passing notice. Born 
in 1776, in Prussia, the scion of a noble house, he served as an officer 
in the Prussian army, and after the battle of Jena in 1806, in which 
he commanded an artillery corps, he emigrated to this country. In 
Philadelphia he was married to the daughter of an old American 
family, and in 1810 came west and settled in Mifflin Township, Alle- 
gheny County, where he engaged in sheep raising. In 1821 he located 
in Pittsburgh, became a member of the Board of Alderman, studied 
law and was admitted to the bar of the county continuing in the legal 
profession until his death on February 23, 1844. He gloried in fis 
American citizenship, and always practiced the patriotism which he 
preached on that memorable Fourth of July, 1833. His descendants 
have been equally distinguished. His son, Sidney F. von Bonnhorst, 
was postmaster of Pittsburgh under Presidents Lincoln and Johnston, 
afterward holding various important positions in the city, and at his 
death was secretary and treasurer of the Peoples Savings Bank, 
now the Peoples Savings Bank and Trust Company. George M. 
von Bonnhorst, the son of Sidney F. von Bonnhorst, like his father, 
was prominent in political life, being recorder of deeds of Allegheny 
County from 1891 to 1903, the year of his death. The only surviving 
son of Sidney F. von Bonnhorst is William E. von Bonnhorst, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the Dollar Savings Bank, who 
resides with his three sisters in Chartiers Township, in the old home- 
stead which has been in the family for nearly a century. 


ADDRESS OF MR. VON BONNHORST. 


Fellow citizens and friends! The 57th anniversary 
of the independence of the United States has come to us 
to-day. It reminds us of our duty to render thanks to 
the Creator of all things for His assistance in freeing this 
land from the yoke of insolent tyrants. To every citizen, 
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whether he was born in this country, or adopted by it, this 
day is a day of blessing, of thanksgiving and rejoicing. We, 
have much reason to celebrate this day when we con- 
sider the advantages that have accrued to us from the first 
day of independence, when we remember what disgrace was 
brought upon us by the despotism which trampled human 
rights under its feet so long. 

Indeed, let us rejoice that the sun of divine freedom en- 
lightened the first patriots of this country with its blessed 
rays to shake off the yoke of British despotism, to proclaim 
themselves free, and to destroy the notion that men were 
created only for the sake of the princes in order to be the 
wretched tools of their tyranny. Next to God, we are in- 
debted to those noble-minded patriots that we are assembled 
here today as freemen, and that we are enjoying the bless- 
ings of liberty, the protection of liberal laws, and the sacred 
rights of man. These are blessings that we could never ex- 
pect in our fatherland, which treated us very unkindly as 
regards religious, civil, and every other liberty; in which 
only the arbitrariness of licentious, extravagant tyrants and 
of avaricious and imperious officials wields the bloody 
scourge over mankind. Our hearts should be filled with joy 
and gratitude toward this happy land, which affords us a 
place of refuge from those blood-stained tyrants who scoff 
at every human right. 

The worthy founder of your society and those who fol- 
lowed him to this country of liberty and of human rights, 
have learned only too well how far the arbitrariness of a des- 
pot can go. Merely because of opinions different from those 
of the majority, he forced a number of industrious subjects 
to emigrate, to leave their homes with bleeding hearts, to 
flee at great hazard to strange people on a strange continent, 
to undergo every kind of hardship. They had to part with 
their relations, their friends, the home of their forefathers, 
the home of their youth, to bid farewell forever to those who 
were dear to them, in order to seek a new country whose 
manners, speech, and climate were entirely different from 
theirs, where they must necessarily expect to struggle with 
many difficulties. 

Notwithstanding, their faith in God’s providence was 
strong; they also relied upon their own strong arms; they 
were not idlers who wished to enjoy themselves at the ex- 
pense of strangers. Their own industry combined with God’s 
help, with temperance, and patient endurance, was to be 
enough to further their common welfare in a strange coun- 
try. They were not expecting gold mines, their industry and 
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frugality were to be their gold mines. How well they cal- 
culated is demonstrated by your present prosperity, your 
green fields, your factories. 

Your lot is enviable. You are not obliged to struggle for 
a bare existence. You live only for one another like brothers 
and sisters, in harmony. There is among you no envy, no 
hatred to disturb your peace of mind; hence, you must be 
happy. How many millions of our countrymen are languish- 
ing in misery, in their own country oppressed by despots, 
robbed by avaricious officials. Right and justice are 
trampled under foot! The poor are starving. The more 
prosperous are near ruin, since a high tariff hinders and 
paralyzes every kind of commerce. 

What a picture of our fatherland! And what is the 
cause of all this distress? What is the cause of this misery? 
It is the fact that the princes are not willing to have their 
eyes opened for the good of all. It is because they treat their 
subjects not as freemen, but as wretched slaves. What a 
sad picture is held out to us by Poland, unfortunate Poland! 
Formerly it was an elective monarchy with at least fifteen 
millions of inhabitants! How rent by discord it is now! 
Thousands of its best citizens are languishing in Siberia 
with their wives and children! And why? Because they 
tried to gain their freedom by fighting. The bonds of nature 
are dissolved there! Fathers and sons in the most terrible 
exile; mothers, daughters, and little children, reduced to 
beggary, are wandering through their devastated country, 
which is drenched with the blood of its best citizens. What 
a terrible thought for those exiles! 

To know that their wives and children are living in 
misery, exposed to the parsimonious pity of an unfeeling 
world, and to be unable to help! To see themselves sepa- 
rated, perhaps forever, from those who are dear to their 
hearts! Their lot must be desperate. However, a day of 
retribution will come. The tyrants who, with fiendish vin- 
dictiveness, were capable of destroying an honest, unfortu- 
nate nation, will some day be compelled to give an account 
of their infamous deeds. God is forbearing, but also just. He 
will visit their crimes upon them; their dynasties will cease 
to exist like those of Alexander, Napoleon and others who 
ruled the world with iron rods. 

How shall, or can, our unfortunate fatherland be saved, 
or a better order of things be brought about? Perhaps by 
those demagogues who, through rash steps have only pro- 
voked the ill-will and wrath of the princes, and have thereby 
made their countrymen all the more unhappy and almost 
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ruined them? Vain hope! France, England, Ireland, Poland 
give evidence that an unorganized mass can gain nothing 
by force against half a million of bayonets as long as dis- 
cord separates the masses. At present unfortunate Ireland 
is even placed under martial law. The fate of nations ruled 
by tyrants must remain undecided until the spark of divine 
reason shall enlighten their agents, so that the latter really 
comprehend the misery of their people, or until the masses 
of the people shall unite to obtain their rights by force in 
spite of all resistance. 

The latter contingency is hardly to be expected, the 
former will not come about until millions of their best and 
most prosperous citizens shall have left their homes in order 
to find a better country free from despotic oppression and 
from the even more harmful influence of avaricious officials. 
And where on earth is such a country to be found, unless it 
be our happy land? Indeed, my friends, millions of our 
abused, oppressed countrymen, from whom their life-blood 
has been drawn, will come to this hemisphere, seek the pro- 
tection of our beneficent laws in order to enjoy here the tran- 
quillity and contentment which were refused them on their 
native soil. There will be hundreds, nay thousands of Ger- 
man settlements here. 

It is to be desired, however, that those masses of emi- 
grants should not include fanatics, but should consist 
of nothing but industrious Germans who would not disgrace 
the good name of the Germans. Come, then, ye industrious 
useful Germans! We will receive you with open arms and 
help you in every way. Here you will be free, you will no 
longer be fettered by chains of slavery. Here you will for- 
get the sufferings, the insults which were heaped upon you 
in your native land. However, remember at the same time 
that this divine liberty must not be misused, must not become 
license, but must be enjoyed only by the exercise of reason. 
How many examples are there found in the history of the 
world, of men who, freed from the oppression of slavery, fell 
into a state of absolute lack of restraint. Our constitution, a 
masterpiece in the art of government, protects the personal 
rights of every citizen, no official may dare to oppress him 
without having to fear severe punishment. Our constitution 
bears the stamp of wise men; by it, it has been made im- 
possible that the few shall rule over the many. The freedom 
of the press, of speech, of public meetings organized for 
peaceful purposes, the jury system, are indestructible bul- 
warks against the arbitrariness of individuals. Here neither 
the physical nor the mental growth of the people can be 
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checked. Here free utterance of one’s opinions, a free dis- 
cussion of all subjcts are sacred, inviolable rights. 


According to the constitution religious exercises are to 
be respected; and all the states of the Union are forbidden 
ever to make laws concerning matters of faith, ever to com- 
bine a spiritual power with the power of the state. No one 
must be harmed on account of his opinions in matters of re- 
ligion. No pretext must be used to force anyone to submit to 
members of the clergy or, upon the demand of such members, 
to give even the slightest thing for religious purposes. All 
this is to be voluntary! Such attitude does not indicate lack 
of religiousness; it is experience gained only too dearly that 
gave rise to these principles. People have always observed 
that greed and fanaticism eagerly seized upon every pretext 
in order to gain control over the people, to fetter them both 
intellectually and physically. Where in the world is there 
a country where these fundamental and most sacred rights 
of men are exercised or sanctioned as in ours? 


What do the laws of antiquity, those of Minos, Lycur- 
gus, Solon, Plato, in short of all Greeks and Romans, amount 
to in comparison with ours? The former never recognized 
the equality of rights, the independence of the individual 
and the people. They knew nothing of our present means of 
education and communication, the quick reproduction and 
propagation of writings. Their views were therefore much 
narrower. Let us compare them with those of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, Franklin, Henry Ames, 
Madison, and other founders of our independence and 
authors of our constitution. This document, which ema- 
nated from the inspired genius of these noble-minded 
men, has obviated every arbitrariness and every encroach- 
ment upon man’s rights. 


Their names, as well as our fundamental laws, will 
be transmitted to the remotest ages and be mentioned 
with respect. Also their manes are hovering around us, on 
this festival day, in order to be witnesses of our grati- 
tude; they, too, in the world of spirits, rejoice in their great 
deeds, in the triumph of the human rights over despicable 
tyranny. May their memory be sacred to us, may they rest 
in peace! Indeed, my friends, such were the men who are 
the cause of this festival day. And only as far as the citizens 
submit to this constitution and to the laws of the state, as 
they observe and respect them faithfully, can they be re- 
garded as good citizens of the state and lay claim to its pro- 
tection. 
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Pennsylvania, the keystone in the structure of this 
state, where thousands, not only of our countrymen, but also 
of the oppressed of other nationalities, found a place of 
refuge, is and always will be ready to grant them such a 
place, as long as it can hold them; otherwise there are mil- 
— of acres in other states where the oppressed can find a 

ome. 

Under the protection of God’s kind providence our happy 
land is flourishing. We are at peace with the rest of the 
world. Our flag is respected and feared in all parts of the 
world. Trade and commerce are flourishing. Our factories 
offer a rare example of perfection, so that not only here, but 
abroad preference is given to many articles manufac- 
tured in this country above those made in Europe. Our reve- 
nues are such that our national debt has been entirely paid. 
Where in the world is there a state that has done as much? 
But I also ask: where is there a wiser government, a better 
constitution, founded upon economy, than ours? And if we 
should be involved in war, we have sufficient resources to 
cover its cost without claiming the help of others. Arts and 
sciences are flourishing. Every stranger admires the colos- 
sal enterprises and improvements, our canals, our roads, our 
bridges and public buildings. 

Even the proud British, who never think that there is 
anything great, imposing, or beautiful, except in their own 
island, are carried away with admiration; involuntarily they 
exclaim: “Indeed, this is a great people, whose inventive 
genius has produced greater results in the brief period of 
fifty-seven years than the old nations of Europe could pro- 
duce in five hundred years.” But as soon as they recall that 
this nation defeated their best armies and took their fleets, 
their indignation rises to its highest point and their admira- 
tion ceases. 

They are no longer willing to admit that they could dis- 
cover anything beautiful and imposing. How many other 
nations are similar to the British! Their jealousy, their 
petty spirit do not allow them to admit that we are just as 
far advanced in the arts and sciences, in all branches of in- 
dustry, in the invention of all kinds of useful things, as the 
inhabitants of the old world. Many strangers who visit our 
country feel bored, because they have neither the pur- 
pose nor the faculty to make themselves useful in this 
country. And when their means are exhausted, they abuse 
and revile the country and its inhabitants, because the latter 
are not willing to confirm them in their laziness and to feed 
them. America does not need such people. 
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Only industrious people reap advantages here. America 
owes its greatness to its labor and industry, which are 
founded principally upon liberty and independence. In free- 
men the mind is also free, no servile disposition fetters it. 
The legislator’s tongue is not paralyzed by servile fear of in- 
curring the displeasure of despots. What made our armies, 
our fleets victorious? freemen who fought for their own 
hearths, for their wives and children, and not to please the 
whim of a prince. To the American liberty is something 
sacred whose violation he is ready to avenge by sacrificing 
his last drop of blood. Our sailors are the pride of our coun- 
try, the terror of our enemies. And like Caesar, they came, 
saw and conquered. Only freemen can accomplish such 
deeds. Mercenaries cannot do it. And while they win these 
laurels, they glorify at the same time the American nation. 
God, in His supreme kindness, has so far blessed our coun- 
try most plentifully. 

Never have we felt the misery of famine like other 
countries. And this year again our fields promise abundant 
crops. Heaven’s blessings are seen wherever our eyes turn. 
Indeed, it almost seems that we are a people especially 
favored by God. How much more reason have we, therefore, 
to be grateful to the giver of all good things for His love, 
His kindness towards us! And although our happy land also 
has been visited since a year past by that general plague, 
cholera, which has wrought such havoc in other countries, 
yet it has been hitherto less harmful than in other regions. 

Who does not see that there is also a divine purpose in 
this fact? God will bring us to our senses so that we may 
not become too proud, but remember that our lives are in His 
power. Would that we might take this to heart and by a vir- 
tuous life please Him, our Protector, and love, respect, and 
fear Him above everything! Now, since there are so many 
reasons why we should be contented, and God’s blessings 
have come to us in such abundance, should we not also strive, 
in conjunction with our brothers, to live in harmony, to do 
away with all factious spirit, and call ourselves only Ameri- 
cans so that we may not lose the many benefits which He has 
bestowed upon us. May conceit never allure us to suppose 
that we are the creators of our happiness, our prosperity, 
but may we recognize and worship, Him, our kind Father, 
as the final source of everything. 

Is it not due to His kind beckoning that our steps were 
directed to this happy land? Did He not rescue us from the 
misery and the tribulations, which were the cause of our 
languishing in our oppressed fatherland? Oh! let us be 
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thankful! But let us not forget the indigent emigrant, but 
let us help him as much as is in our power; let us see in him 
only the indigent brother, of whatever nationality he may 
be, so that he, too, may say: “Happy the man whose heart 
is rejoiced and strengthened by a new flourishing country, 
who found even in the remotest region good people ready to 
assist him.” 

Then we shall be worthy of the name of Germans. May 
God’s kind providence protect us and save us from all tribu- 
lations! May we all enjoy health so that we may celebrate 
together a great many more anniversaries of our independ- 
ence. 

Father of all beings! Jehovah! God who art enthroned 
in Heaven! Reverently we pray to Thee on this anniver- 
sary of the Independence of these United States that Thou 
mayest kindly look at us, and hear our prayer which thy Son 
Jesus taught us! Holy, holy is Thy name which is wor- 
shipped by millions of men! Let Thy holy kingdom, the 
knowledge of Thee be increased among us on this solemn 
day! Let Thy will become more sacred to us, give us 
strength joyfully to do Thy holy will on earth. 

Let us daily find the means for our maintenanace on earth! 
Forgive us, kind Father, our debts even as we forgive those 
who offend us, from the bottom of our hearts. Exempt us 
from heavy sufferings and temptations! Help us in all our 
calamities! Give us faith, strength, and courage to endure 
them. Free us more and more from the power of evil! Let 
our souls always be filled with good sentiments and resolu- 
tions, so we shall always please Thee. 

To Thee, our Father, who rulest and canst do every- 
thing, to Thee are due worship and adoration forever. Amen. 
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EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION ON 
THE MONONGAHELA RIVER 


By W. Espy Albig* 


Although the traffic on the Monongahela River from 
Brownsville to the Ohio had advanced from the canoe of the 
Indian and the Kentucky boat of the emigrant of Revolu- 
tionary times, to a water borne traffic of no mean size in 
passengers and miscellaneous freight, and to more than a 
million bushels of coal annually before the Monongahela 
waterway was improved by the installation of locks and 
dams late in 1841, yet no records remain of the constantly 
increasing stream of commerce passing over this route be- 
tween the east and the west. Here and there remains a 
fragment from a traveller, a ship builder or a merchant giv- 
ing a glimpse of the river activity of the later years of the 
18th century and the early ones of the 19th century. 

The Ohio Company early recognized the importance of 
this waterway, and in 1754 Captain Trent on his way to 
the forks of the Ohio by Nemacolin’s and the Redstone 
trails, built “The Hangard” at the mouth of Redstone Creek. 
From April 17th, when he surrendered his works to the 
French and retreated in canoes up the Monongahela, this 
avenue became more and more important until the steam 
railways supplanted the slower traffic by water. 

The easy navigation of this stream led that man of 
keen insight, George Washington, into error, when, under 
date of May 27, 1754, he writes: “This morning Mr. Gist ar- 
rived from his place, where a detachment of fifty men 
(French) was seen yesterday. . . . I immediately de- 
tached seventy-five men in pursuit of them, who I hope will 
overtake them before they get to Redstone, where their 
canoes lie.” 

These men, however, had come by Nemacolin’s trail; but 
the force of 500 French and 400 Indians which followed close 
upon the heels of Washington after his defeat of Jumonville, 
and captured him at Fort Necessity, came up the Mononga- 
hela from Fort Duquesne in pirogues. 

The expedition of General Braddock in 1755, disastrous 
though it was, opened the way from the East to the fer- 
tile lands of the Ohio Valley. Under date of May 24, 1766, 
George Groghan, Deputy Indian Agent, writes from Fort 
Pitt: “As soon as the peace was made last year (by Colonel 


*Read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on 
March 28, 1918. 
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Bouquet) contrary to our engagements to them (the Indians) 
a number of our people came over the Great Mountain and 
settled at Redstone Creek, and upon the Monongahela, before 

bo d (the Indians) had given the country to the King, their 
ather.” 

A letter written from Winchester, Virginia, under date 
of April 30, 1765, says: “The frontier inhabitants of this 
colony and Maryland are removing fast over the Alleghany 
Mountains in order to settle and live there.” 

This migration was augmented by Pennsylvanians, fol- 
lowing the act passed in 1780, which provided for the gradual 
abolition of slavery. At about this time, too, it became gen- 
erally known that the Monongahela Valley was Pennsylvania 
territory rather than that of Virginia. Kentucky was an in- 
viting district and her charms were made patent to all. So 
general became migration to Kentucky that the name “Ken- 
tucky Boat,” was applied to the flat used in transportation 
on the Monongahela at that time. Boatyards for the con- 
struction of all manner of river craft were opened at Browns- 
ville where the overland route from Cumberland and the 
east first reached communication with the western waters, 
and at Elizabethtown (now Elizabeth) fourteen miles from 
the mouth of the Monongahela River. 

In 1784 a petition was presented at the September term 
of the Fayette County Court for a road from “Redstone Old 
Fort along the river side to the grist and sawmill at the 
mouth of Little Redstone and to Collo. Edw’d Cook’s,” since, 
“the intercourse along the river is so considerable, by reason 
of the number of boats for passengers, which are almost 
constantly building in different parts along the Riverside.” 
The petition was granted. 

The Pennsylvania Journal of Philadelphia, in its issue 
of February 13, 1788, carried the statement that “Boats of 
every dimension may be had at Elizabeth-Town, in the course 
of next spring and summer . . . where provisions of 
all kinds may be had at a very cheap rate, particularly flour, 
there being no less than six grist mills within the circumfer- 
ence of three or four miles.” In its issue of August 20th in 
the same year the Pennsylvania Journal carried an adver- 
tisement that at “Elizabeth-Town on the Monongahela,” the 
proprietor (Stephen Bayard) “had erected a Boat yard 

. where timber is plenty, and four of the best Boat 
Builders from Philadelphia are constantly employed.” 

Captain John May, who gave his name to the settlement 
at the mouth of Limestone Creek, Kentucky, and who in 
1790 was killed by the Indians while descending the Ohio, 
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under date of May 5, 1788, writes in his diary: “This day 
was raised here (at Elizabeth-Town) a large shed for build- 
ing boats. Almost all the Kentucky boats from the east pass 
this place: near two hundred have passed this spring.” 

The hardships entailed by this migration were enor- 
mous. During the severe winters when the Monongahela 
was ice bound the road leading through Brownsville to the 
river was lined on both sides with emigrant wagons whose 
occupants with difficulty prevented themselves from perish- 
ing from the cold. 

The Indian ravages on the boats on the Ohio and on the 
settlers in the Kentucky country occurred with terrifying 
frequency. Possibly fifteen hundred people perished through 
these attacks in the seven years following the close of the 
Revolutionary War. Finally the boats going down from 
Pittsburgh formed in brigades. Denny’s Military Journal, 
of April 19, 1790, gives an account of one such flotilla contain- 
ing sixteen “Kentucky Boats,” and two keelboats. The flat- 
boats were lashed together three abreast and kept in one 
line. The women and children, along with animals were 
placed in the middle boats, while the outside ones were de- 
fended and worked by the men. These boats were guarded 
on either flank by the keels. In this case the Indians did not 
attack, but the unwieldy craft were almost wrecked in a 
furious storm of wind and rain. Despite these drawbacks, 
however, by 1790 the Kentucky country had a population of 
approximately 74,000 people, many of whom had come down 
the Monongahela. 

With the opening by France of the West Indies to trade, 
and the right of deposit secured at New Orleans from Spain, 
the western trade, enormously expanded, bade fair to be con- 
trolled by Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh at mouth of the Monongahela had a com- 
manding part of that traffic. Except for three or four 
months in the dry season this town was crowded with emi- 
grants for the western country. Boat buiiding was the chief 
industry of the place. Log canoes, pirogues, skiffs, bateaux, 
arks, Kentucky broadhorns, New Orleans boats, barges and 
keel boats with masts and sails—all were awaiting the emi- 
grant. The people of the Tennessee and Kentucky country 
brought all their supplies from Philadelphia and from Bal- 
timore, now almost an equal commercial rival of her northern 
neighbor, and shipped their produce to New Orleans. 


Pennsylvania early appreciated the value of the Monon- 
gahela and its chief tributary, the Youghiogheny River. On 
the 15th of April, 1782, the Assembly of the state enacted a 
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law declaring “That the said rivers, so far as they or 
either of them have been or can be made navigable for rafts, 
boats, canoes, and within the bounds and limits of this state, 
shall be, and they are hereby declared to be, public high- 
ways.” 

In 1814 the Assembly authorized the governor to ap- 
point “Three disinterested citizens” “to view and examine 
the river Monongahela” and report “the most suitable places 
for constructing dams, locks, works or devices necessary to 
be made to render said river navigable through the whole 
distance.” Nothing resulted from this action, nor from a 
similar action taken the following year, although an ex- 
amination was made under the act of 1815. 

In 1817 the assembly authorized the Governor to incor- 
porate a company to make a lock navigation on the river, and 
appropriated $30,000 with which to buy stock in the com- 
pany. No tangible good resulted from this, since the condi- 
tions of this act were not met and forfeiture resulted in 
1822, when the state took the improving of the Monongahela 
unto itself; not, however, before it gave permission to those 
persons who were aiding navigation by building dams in the 
river to charge toll for their use. 

In 1828 E. F. Gay, a civil engineer, made a comprehen- 
sive report to the state giving the result of a survey, but the 
assembly took no action. An effort was made in 1832 to 
have Congress authorize the work, as an extension, under 
the act of 1824, of the improvement of the navigation of 
the Ohio to the National Road at Brownsville. Congress 
provided for the survey, which was made in 1833 by Dr. 
William Howard, United States civil engineer. He planned 
to have locks of a height not exceeding four and one-half 
feet, which would be used only in case of low water; how- 
ever, Congress refused to authorize the work. 

In 1835 the National Road was turned over to the states 
through whose territory its course lay. On November 18th, 
of the same year, a public meeting at Waynesburg, Greene 
County, recommended the improvement of the Monongahela 
by the state. This suggestion was eagerly urged by practi- 
cally the whole district between Brownsville and Pittsburgh, 
and the desired legislation was attained. 

On March 31, 1836, the “Monongahela Navigation Com- 
pany” was authorized by Act of Assembly. It was to make 
a slack water navigation from Pittsburgh to the Virginia 
state line, and as much farther as Virginia would allow it to 
go. The capital was to be $300,000, in shares of fifty dollars. 
The locks were to be four and one-half feet high. The 
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charter was issued in 1837. The state subscribed $25,000, 
and later in 1840, $100,000 more on condition “That all de- 
scending crafts owned by citizens of Pennsylvania, not cal- 
culated or intended to return, from any point between Mills- 
borough and the Virginia state line, shall pass free of toll 
through any lock or dam of the lower division of said im- 
provement until the company shall put the first dam above 
Brownsville in the second division under contract, and com- 
plete the same. . 

The ill-starred United States Bank, now an institution 
of Pennsylvania, was required to subscribe for $100,000 of 
stock. The total subscriptions amounted to $308,100. 
From Pittsburgh to Brownsville was found to be fifty-five 
and one-half miles, and the ascent thirty-three and one-half 
feet; from Brownsville to the Virginia line, a little over 
thirty-five miles, the ascent was forty-one feet—a total of 
ninety and one-half miles, and an ascent of seventy-four and 
one-half feet, requiring seventeen dams. Higher dams were 
then authorized, making four necessary below Brownsville, 
and three above to the state line. 


Before these dams could be completed the credit of the 
state, which had been strained to the breaking point during 
the years from 1820 to 1830 for internal improvements, 
broke; the United States Bank collapsed, leaving unfilled 
$50,000 of its obligation to the company; many of the pri- 
vate stockholders refused payment; the state’s subscription 
of $100,000, being in bonds was collected at a loss; Balti- 
more capitalists refused aid; and, crowning all, a break de- 
veloped in Dam No. 1 in 1843, which made expensive repairs 
necessary. The whole project become a “mortification to 
its friends and projectors, and a nuisance to the navigation.” 
The legislature, however, in order to improve the financial 
condition of the state, directed, by Act of July 27, 1842, 
repeated by Act of April 8, 1843, sales of all its corporation 
stocks, including the $125,000 in this company. This stock 
was bought in for $7,187,50 by a group of men—James K. 
Moorhead, Morgan Robertson, George Schnable, Charles 
Avery, Thomas M. Howe, John Graham, Thomas Bakewell, 
J. B. Moorhead and John Freeman—who with effective 
energy had on November 13, 1844, the entire improvements 
repaired and completed for use to Brownsville, where con- 
nection was made with the National Road, which in turn 
connected at Cumberland, seventy-five miles distant, with 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad from Baltimore. Pitts- 
burgh at last was brought within thirty hours of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 
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Long before the Monongahela River had been improved, 
however, and the steamboat had driven the keel boat and 
the flat boat from the western waters, the feeble frontier 
settlements of the Monongahela Valley were preparing to 
utilize the commercial possibilities of the southwest. In 
1800 certain farmers near Elizabeth bui!lt a schooner of two 
hundred and fifty tons burden, launched it in the spring of 
1801, christening it the “Monongahela Farmer.” Her cargo 
taken on at Elizabeth and Pittsburgh, among other things, 
consisted of 721 barrels of flour, 500 barrels of whisky, 
4,000 deer skins, 2,000 bear skins, large quantities of hemp 
and flax, and firearms, ammunition and provisions for the 
crew of eight men. The vessel was not rigged for sailing 
at this time. In the instructions to the master, Mr. John 
Walker, he was told to “proceed without unnecessary delay 
to the city of New Orleans. Should the markets for 
flour be low at New Orleans and the vessel appear to sell 
to disadvantage, you in that case have it in your power to 
sell a part of the cargo, to purchase, rigging, fit out the 
vessel and employ hands to sail her to any of the Islands 
you in your judgment and to the best information may 
think best, and then make sale of the vessel and cargo.” 


This boat left Pittsburgh on a June rise, was attacked 
by the Indians, lost one man by drowning, was detained by 
reason of low water for three months at the Falls of the 
Ohio (Louisville) and for some weeks on a bar, now called 
Walker’s Bar, above Hurricane Island, reached New Orleans 
and with her cargo was sold profitably, although the flour 
was soured by being stored in the damp hold. The master 
contracted yellow fever, but recovered, and returned home 
after an absence of fourteen months; and, during the follow- 
ing year (1803), superintended the construction of the brig 
Ann Jane, 450 tons burden, loaded her with flour and 
whisky, and sailed with profit to New York by way of the 
rivers, the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean. Thus 
the commerce of the Monongahela flourished until the En- 
terprise, 45 tons, the fourth steamboat on western waters, 
was built at Brownsville in 1814. The era of steam had 
begun. . 

The Monongahela products were becoming well known. 
Its flour “is celebrated in foreign markets, for its superior- 
ity, and it generally sells for one dollar more per barrel in 
New Orleans than any other flour taken from this country 
to that market. The best and greatest quantity of rye 
whiskey is made on this river. Peach and apple brandy, 
cider and cider-royal are also made in great abundance.” 
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Harris’ Directory of Pittsburgh (1844) says of Eliza- 

bethtown, which along with Brownsville, was the leader in 
developing commercial transportation on the Monongahela: 
“In 1797 the ship-building was commenced at that place. 
From that time up to 1826 a considerable trade was done 
in building barges, keelboats, and other craft. From the 
latter period to the present time, it is presumed Elizabeth 
has built a larger number of valuable steam vessels than 
any other place in the United States according to its popu- 
lation. Amount of steamboat tonnage built at Elizabeth 
from 1826 to 1837—80 boats, averaging 240 tons—is 19,200. 
From 1837 to 1840—30 boats averaging 200 tons is 6,000. 
From = — boats averaging 240 tons each is 
Tonnage, 36,480. 
The success of the ship building industry at Elizabeth led 
to the opening of boatyards at Bellevernon and California. 
The slackwater equipment multiplied commerce enormously. 
It was estimated that during 1837 the loss occasioned to 
coal alone by the ice was at least $40,000. In October, 1838, 
there was approximately 750,000 bushels of coal laden 
on boats which had been waiting three months for a ship- 
ping stage of water. Under date of January 1, 1840, Thomas 
McFadden, wharfmaster of Pittsburgh, gives a statement 
of the number of arrivals and departures of steamboats 
employed regularly in the Monongahela trade: “In addition 
to which a number of steamboats have occasionally gone to 
Browsville, and a large number of flat-boats loaded with 
coal, have descended the river without stopping at this 
port.” Steamers. Tons. Voyages. Liberty 83 tons 21 
voyages; Franklin 34 tons 65 voyages; Pike 35 tons 34 
voyages; Shannon 77 tons 43 voyages; Ploughman 38 tons 
58 voyages; Royal 68 tons 29 voyages; Excel 41 tons 13 
voyages; Exact 61 tons 3 voyages; Total tons 14,196; 
Traveller, Ranger, D. Crockett, running constantly and em- 
ployed in towing flats, rafts, etc., 686 keels and flats loaded 
with produce 9,482 tons; 1048 flats loaded with coal, brick, 
and tonnage unknown. Total tons 23,678. 

During 1845 toll was received to the amount of over 
$15,000 from freights and rafts, etc; above $8,000 for pas- 
sengers of whom almost twenty-three thousand were 
through passengers; and above $5,000 for coal amounting 
to more than four and one-half millions of bushels. 

This favorable showing was increased during the next 
year to above $20,000 for freights; to above $12,000 for 
passengers, of whom almost 35,000 were through passengers 
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to or from the east; to above $10,000 for coal, amounting 
to more than seven and one-half millions of bushels. 

Commerce continued to increase. Classified freights 
continued until the tolls in 1852, when the Pennsylvania 
Railroad reached Pittsburgh, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
reached Wheeling, amounted to more than $30,000 annually. 
Coal tonnage grew steadily greater until in 1855 it reached 
the amazing total of almost 1,000,000 tons, and fifteen years 
later to twice that amount, this later rapid increase being 
due to the building in 1856 of two locks above Brownsville, 
which carried the slack water navigation to within seven 
miles of the Virginia line. Through passenger traffic reached 
its climax in 1848 with a total for the year of almost forty- 
eight thousand souls. 

To this latter traffic and classified freight the National 
Road contributed largely. For from the time it was thrown 
open to the public in the year 1818 until 1852 it was the one 
great highway, over which passed the bulk of trade and 
travel, and the mails between the east and the west. As 
many as twenty, four horse coaches have been counted in 
line at one time. During the eight years before the coming 
of the railroads more than two hundred thousand passen- 
gers travelled over the road by way of the Monongahela; 
almost another one hundred thousand travelled between 
Brownsville and Pittsburgh and over four hundred and 
fifty thousand travelled part of the way between these two 
places. William Henry Harrison as President-elect of the 
United States, used this route, and his body was returned 
by the same way. It looked more like the leading avenue 
of a great city than a road through rural districts. One 
man in 1848 counted 133 six-horse teams passing along the 
road in one day, and took no notice of as many more teams 
of one, two, three, four, and five horses. “It looked as if 
the whole earth was on the road, wagons, stages, horses, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, and turkeys being there without num- 
ber,” this man wrote. In the year 1832 six commission 
houses in Wheeling received approximately five thousand 
loads of merchandise, and paid nearly $400,000 for its trans- 
portation. About two-fifths of this passenger and freight 
traffic after 1844 when the slack water improvements 
reached Brownsville, was directed through the Monon- 
gahela. 

High hopes had earlier been maintained of the benefits 
to commerce by building dams in the Youghiogheny, one of 
the chief tributaries of Monongahela. The Youghiogheny 
Navigation Company was incorporated in 1816. Another 
company was incorporated in 1841. Another Youghio- 
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gheny Navigation Company was incorporated in 1843, 
which by November 7, 1850, has constructed two dams 
and opened navigation to West Newton, 18 miles from the 
river’s mouth. The terrific force of the turbulent spring 
freshets soon rendered them permanently useless. The 
traffic on this river by reason of its uncertain moods was 
slight. Following a memorial to the legislature in 1845 
boats going down the Youghiogheny, not intending to 
return, were passed without toll through the Monongahela 
locks. The largest commercial venture on its waters possi- 
bly was in 1843 when 13,000 bushels of coke was boated 
from near Connellsville to Cincinnati. 

“If they (the Navigators) can contrive to keep near 
the middle of the stream, they are hurled onward through 
white caps and billows, with a frightful degree of safety; 
otherwise they are doomed to destruction, and frequently 
to a melancholy loss of life.” 

Of the classified freight in the commerce of the Monon- 
gahela, salt occupied a large place, as immense quantities 
were brought from the salt works in New York. Whisky, 
butter, lard, cheese, flour, oats, sand, apples, hoop poles, 
nails, tobacco, wool, feathers, bacon, pork, staves, brick, 
ginseng, and beeswax were staple articles of commerce. 
Pittsburgh continued to be the distributing point. The 
Monongahela proved to be a valuable feeder to the state 
canals. Of the 80,000 barrels of flour which came down it 
in 1851, more than nine-tenths were reshipped eastward by 
the Pennsylvania canal; and other items in like manner. 

It is not to be thought that the improvement of navi- 
gation in the Monongahela was secured by the harmonious 
co-operation of the Valley, or that its practical operation 
was materially helped by the shippers. “It is a remarkable 
fact,” says the engineer, Sylvanus Lothrop, in his report to 
the President of the Company, January 4, 1847 that with 
so many unanswerable arguments to recommend it, and 
enforce it upon the public attention, no work in the country 
has ever encountered greater obstacles than this. Instead 
of being, as it ought to have been fostered by our citizens, 
and hailed by the inhabitants of the Monongahela Valley 
as a blessing to themselves, it met with nothing but the 
most chilling regard from the one, and with either the 
most violent prejudice, or the most determined hostility 
from the other.” Protests were made against the toll 
charges, and in 1848 the Valley was aflame with the cry 
that the locks should be cut down to a height of four and 
one-half feet, so that in times of freshet the boats might 
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float, unhindered by locks, to the Ohio. Much difficulty was 
encountered in securing rapidity of movement through the 
locks. Rival boat crews fought, in the face of definite regu- 
lations, for precedence in passing through the locks. The 
company early established rules, but in vain. The state 
legislature (1851) passed special legislation to facilitate 
passage, and later (1864) made the penalties more severe, 
yet many times the locks for hours at a time were idle while 
the fighting crews blocked the entrance, and the prosperity- 
carrying Ohio “rise” receded below the boating stage. 

When the Monongahela River was about to be bridged 
at Smithfield Street, in Pittsburgh, it was seriously proposed 
that the bridge be built so low that the boats could not pass 
under, thus necessitating the transfer of freights, and a 
profitable business for longshoremen. 

_ Out of such strife and from such humble beginnings 
arose the mighty traffic which now yearly sweeps down the 
Monongahela through locks, augmented in number and in- 
creased in size, and now owned and operated without charge 
to the traffic, by the United States Government. No longer 
does the Ohio wait upon the “rise” of her tributary from 
the south, but rather is the waiting reversed, until such 
time as the United States shall have done her “perfect work” 
for “the beautiful river.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


SOLDIERS’ PAYROLL AT FORT PITT, FOR JANUARY, 1783 


We the subscribers Non Commissioned Officers, Drummers, 
Fifers and Privates of a detachment from the First Virginia Regi- 
ment Siationed at Fort Pitt—do in presence of Major Groghan 
acknowledge to have received in specie of John Pierce, Esqr., Pay- 
master General by the hand of John Rose, the several sums annexed 
to our names, being our pay for the month of January, 1783, for 
which we have signed duplicate receipts—Fort Pitt July 28th 1783. 


Number of 


Names Rank Dolls cts 
James Lane Qr. Master SergeantSergeant 10 00 
Alexander Fraser Sergeant s 10 00 
John Hull Sergt és 10 00 
Moses Ward Sergt ag 10 00 
Samuel Crusewell Corporal 7 30 
Edward Shephard ee 7 30. 
William Jones a 7 30 
is 
Thomas McIlwain X Drummer 7 30 
mark : 
John Ingles Private 6 60 
his . 
John Robinson x 6 60 
mark 
his - 
David Clarke xX 6 60 
mark 
his ‘ 
Jacob Beechar x 6 60 
mark 
his 
John Cardonas x m 6 60 
mark - 
James Stackpole 6 60 
his 
Isaac Devore x * 6 60 
mark 
Samuel Lemon €: 6 60 
Stephen Winters te 6 60 
John Phillips 6 60 
his ‘ 
Johathan Welsh x 6 60 
mark 
Joseph Fowler ui ” 6 60 
is 
Peter McCartney X " 6 60 
mark ‘ 
John Guthry , 6 60 
his 
John Shea x ™ 6 60 
mark 
John Richardson ~ 6 60 
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Names 


James Parley 
James Becham 
James Johnson 
James Carr 
William Overline 


John Barnett 
William Brasier 


William Woods 


Henry Skinner 


Clement Gillihan 


Charles Craford 


John Burnsides 


John Woodman 
John Spear 
William Cloyd 
William Connelly 
Michael Murphy 
Joseph Denison 
Joseph Wood 
John Rock 
Edward Walker 


Gilbraith Willison 


John Bean 


Thomas Buite 
Thomas Jones 
John Riley 
John Booke 


Patrick Thornton 


his 


mark 


mark 
is 


mark 


his 


mark 
his 


mark 
his 


mark 


his 


mark 


Rank 


Private 
” 


Number 
Dolls 


a ADB DP ARAAD 
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Pa 2AM 
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cts 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 
60 
60 
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Names Number of 
Rank Dolls cts 
his ; 
John Hoorish z Private 6 60 
mark 
his - 
John Daugherty x 6 60 
mark 
his . 
John Morrison x 6 60 
mark 
his = 
Isaac Hafpenny X 6 60 
mark 
his n 
William Morton x 6 60 
mark 
his 
William BrunahernaX 6 60 
mark 
his 
Jacob Adams x ” 6 60 
mark 
his 
Samuel McCord x e. 6 60 
mark 
his 
Rueben Abett x ” 6 69 
mark 
his 
Robert Bacon x ss 6 60 
mark 
his 
Charles Morgan X " 6 60 
mark 
Thomas Jackson 6 60 
438 80 


I hereby certify to have been witness to the payment made to 
the Non Commissioned Officers & privates of late my company, now 
annexed to the first Virginia Regiment as specified above. 

Benjn Biggs Capt 
Fort Pitt August 2nd 1783 Virga Line 


REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM ROBINSON, Jr. 


The following reminiscences are from Hazard’s Register of 
Pennsylvania for August 25, 1832. They are taken from an address 
delivered by Mr. Robinson at a banquet given in Pittsburgh shortly 
before that date in honor of the Hon. William Wilkins. Mr. Robin- 
son was then in the forty-seventh year of his age. 

“It is distinctly, gentlemen, within my own recollection, and I am 
yet a young man, when Pittsburgh was a frontier village. On the 
opposite bank of the Allegheny, where now rises the flourishing 
town to which so kind a reference has been made, there stood but 
one solitary cabin, in the vast forest between it and the shores of 
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Lake Erie, not one habitation for civilized man intervened; one 
single family comprised the whole pcpulation in all that distance, and 
a little canoe sufficed for their conveyance to this shore, either on 
business, or as more than once happened, for protection from the 
Indians. From the very places whence now arises on yonder shore 
the busy hum of men, the music of the steam engine, and the loud 
reverberating sound of the forge hammer, your humble narrator in 
the morning of his days has listened with fearful apprehension to 
the shrill and appalling sound of the Indian’s whistle, at night fall 
on his charger. Behold the contrast; observe the unexampled change 
which has taken place. Instead of the fragile bark, a magnificent 
bridge bestrides the stern and rapid current of the Allegheny, con- 
necting a village of many thousand souls with this its parent city. 
Above, a stupendous aqueduct bears on its Herculean shoulders an- 
other river to the bosom of your city.” 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society of 


Western Pennsylvania 





56—Piece of Oak and Spikes 


from Commodore Oliver Perry’s ship “Niagara,” sunk during 
the Battle of Lake Erie, September 1813. Raised March 1913. 
Presented by General Albert J. Logan 


57—Deed 





The United States to Rees Jones, Signed by 
James Madison, President 
James Monroe, Secretary of State, 
to which is attached 
The Great Seal of State 
Dated March 30th 1816. 


Upon this property was erected a portion of 

“FORT FAYETTE.” 
It was purchased by the government from John Penn and John 
Penn, Jr., great-grandsons of William Penn the original pro- 
prietor. 

The fort was built by order of General Knox, Secretary of 
War, under President Washington, dated December 16th, 1791, 
and was intended to protect the town of Pittsburgh, and mili- 
tary-stores forwarded from time to time. 

Two facts seem to have occasioned its erection, one, Fort Pitt 
had been demolished in October of that year, being thought no 
longer necessary against encroachments of Indians, the other, 
on November 4th, following the defeat of General Arthur St. 
Clair by the Miami Indians. It stood on rising ground 100 
yards from the Allegheny river, and one-fourth of a mile from 
the site of Fort Pitt. It was completed and occupied May Ist, 1792 
by a detachment of troops under Captain Hughes. A month 
later General Anthony Wayne arrived with troops with which 
in 1794 he signally defeated the Indians at Fallen Timbers in 
the North Western Territory. While here a portion of his com- 
mand was garrisoned in the fort. In 1794, during the Whisky 
Insurrection the insurgents talked of getting possession of the 
fort—its arms and ammunition, but Major Thomas Bates in 
command was fully prepared for its defence, and later when they 
sent word that they would march peacably by the fort into 
Pittsburgh, across the Monongahela and go to their homes, he 
replied that their peaceable intentions would be best shown by 
passing at a proper distance; they took another route. After 
The Battle of Lake Erie, September 10th, 1813, the naval officers 
and men captured by Commodore Oliver H. Perry, were im- 
prisoned in this Fort, 
On the site of the southwest bastion of the fort, in 1884 there 
was erected the house in which is conducted the business of its 
owner, William G. Johnston. 

Loaned by Mr. Stewart Johnston. 


used by “Christopher Gist” who was Colonel George Wash- 
ingtons guide during his expedition on the Monongahela. 
Loaned by Mr. T. M. Walker. 
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59—Ledger : 
of John and Peter Chevalier of Philadelphia, dated April 
6th, 1770—November 20th, 1782. 
Presented by Captain Robert M. Ewing 
60—Photograph 


of a frame building corner of Fourth Avenue anc Ross 
Street the sole survivor of the great fire of April 1st, 1845. For 
many years it stood alone, but during the progress of time was 
improved outwardly more or less. In June 1918, the building 
raised, and is now known as “Hotel Green.” 
Presented by Mr. John S. Ritenour. 
61—Old Knife 


found on the site of Fort Duquesne. 
“The Thomas Rankin Collection.” 
62—Agreement 
of lease between Nancy Fitz Charles, of Allegheny County, 
State of Pennsylvania, and Casper Reel, of Pine Township, 
and aforesaid County and State, made April the 10th, 1797. 
Presented by Mrs. R. A. McKee. 
63—Journal 
of my journey over the mountains, by “George Washington” 
while surveying for Lord Thomas Fairfax, (Baron of Camer- 
on,) in the northern neck of Virginia, beyond the Blue-Ridge, 


in 1747—1748. 
Presented by Mr. Wm. M. Hall. 
64—Docket 
of Squire Gazzam, of Pittsburgh, years 1803—1804. 
Presented by Mr. Charles A. Weber. 


65—Letter of William Denny 
to Colonel James Burd, who was in commanad at Fort 
Augusta, dated April the 6th, 1757. 
Presented by Burd Shippen Patterson. 
66—Pistol 


taken from a Mexican Major, during the Mexican War, 


by Captain John Hague. 
Presented by Mr. T. M. Walker. 
67—Ring 
made from the screw of a Confederate shell, which struck 
the flagstaff of the 140th, regimental flag at the battle of 
Weldon, Railroad, Virginia, August 1864. 
Presented by Miss Alice Lothrop. 
68—Mauser Rifle 


used by an American during the Spanish-American War. 
Presented by Dr. John L. Phillips. 
69—A Gavel 


used for several years by the “Girls Myrsine Club,” of old 
Barclay Hall Allegheny. Head made of Rosewood taken from 
original vase at door of room in Independence Hall, in which 
the Declaration of Independence was read and adopted— 
handle cherrywood from beam of old Lafayette Hall, Wood 
street, birthplace of the Republican Party in Pittsburgh in 1856. 
Presented by Mrs. Theodocia B. Wynn. 

70—Letter of General Anthony Wayne 
to Major General H. Knox. dated Legionville, 22nd March 


1793 
Loaned by Mrs. Joseph Bardsley. 





— 
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71—Photograph 
of the “Bonnie Scotch Booth,” taken at the Sanitary Fair 
held in Allegheny City in 1864 for the benefit of the United 
States Sanitary Commission Work. 
Presented by Judge Charles F. McKenna. 
72—Minute-book 
of the “Harper Zouaves” a company organized for home- 
defense in May 1861, of which Mr. George K. Stevenson was 
Quartermaster, Sergeant and Secretary. 
Presented by Messrs. W. H. and J. B. Stevenson. 
73—Newspaper 
The first copy of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, published 


March 25th, 1836. 
Presented by Mrs. William LeRoy Shanor 











